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EU TAKES 


A BEATING 


Samuel A. Montague 


see a Mexican charro and a Texas cowboy exchange the 
abrazo, the Latin American bear-hug greeting reserved for friends of long standing. Very likely they 
are a couple of buddies working for the Mexico-United States Commission for the Eradication of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease. In small, isolated villages people bandy about English terms like “Hello,” “O.K.” 
and “What's Cooking,” picked up from their friend the U. S. livestock inspector. These are significant 
indications of progress in the campaign against aftosa (as the infection is called in Spanish), one of 
the most dramatic scientific battles ever waged against an animal disease. 


For more than three years Mexican and U. 5S. mem- 
bers of the Commission have been working side by side 
to overcome prejudice, suspicion, active opposition, and 
the disease itself. The most contagious infection known 
to veterinary science, aftosa affects all cloven-hoofed 
animals, which include cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, and 
deer. Primarily it causes loss of weight in infected ani- 
mals. The mortality rate is usually low, except in out- 
breaks among new-born animals. As a rule the damag- 
ing effects of the disease on survivors cause far greater 


losses than those resulting from fatalities. Milk produc- 
tion is substantially reduced and the value of many 
Abortions are 
frequent in pregnant animals, and reproduction is 


milking animals permanently lowered. 


impaired. Unless aftosa is checked immediately and 
eradicated, within a very short time it can wipe out the 
livestock industry of a nation. 

On December 18, 1946, when a vesicular infection 
appeared in Mexican livestock near Veracruz, govern- 
ment officials informed the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture, inviting it to send veterinarians with experience in 
some of the nine outbreaks that had occurred in the 
United States to help make a diagnosis in Mexico. Drs. 
M. S. Shahan and A. E. Wardlow were selected from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Working with Mexican 
veter’narians Drs. José Figueroa and Fernando Camargo, 
they made a thorough study and came up with the 
dreaded verdict: foot-and-mouth. 


Meanwhile, the disease was spreading in all directions | 


through central Mexico, threatening to ruin the cattle 
industry in the northern states and the U. S. livestock 
industry just across the border. Under a U. S. federal 
law that prohibits importing any meats or by-products 
from countries where the infection exists, the border 
between the nations was closed to such imports. This 
afforded some protection, but not enough. Faced by a 
common enemy, the two governments joined forces. 

First they organized a joint commission. Lic. Oscar 
Flores, Mexico’s Under-Secretary of Agriculture for 
Livestock, was one director, with Dr. Shahan, named 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, as co-director. 
All subordinate divisions and units of the Commission 
were also headed by people from both countries with 
equal authority. Moreover, it was agreed that the United 
States would be permitted to send as many technicians 
and employees and as much equipment as the Commis- 
sion deemed necessary for the job ahead. If ever an 


Information man precedes Commission workers, explaining 
anti-ajtosa program to farmers 


organization had an opportunity to become a two-headed 
monster, this was it. 

After the personnel was picked, offices had to be set 
up, maintenance shops located, supplies obtained and 
stored: The Commission decided that the quickest and 
surest means of eradicating foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico was to apply the same successful methods used 
in the United States: quarantine of the entire infected 
area and slaughter of all infected and exposed animals. 


On paper this looked good. But consider Mexico's 
extremely rugged terrain, with mountains rising to more 
than eighteen thousand feet in the central portion, drop- 
ping off to dense jungles along the coastal regions. 
Within the infected area there were some 54 different 
Indian dialects spoken by Indians who did not know 
Spanish and whose way of life had scarcely changed 
since Cortés time. Health and sanitation methods in 
many places were things unknown. Some areas, where 
roads were almost non-existent, were accessible only by 
horseback, by boat, or on foot. 

But that wasn’t all. There was the Mexican’s latent 
suspicion of the Yankee from the North. And, for good 
measure, there were the professional agitators scheming 
and planning to blow this cooperative effort to bits. 

The Commission began by establishing quarantine 
lines along the northern border of the infected’ ares 
from Tampico on the Gulf to Puerto Vallarta on the 
Pacific, and across the South from Tonala, Veracruz, 
through the State of Chiapas to Puerto Arista. 

For nearly a year, all diseased and exposed animals 
discovered between these two quarantine lines were 
slaughtered and buried. In that time, almost a million 
large and small animals were sacrificed. By agreement, 
the United States paid indemnities to the owners on all 
large animals killed and Mexico paid for the small ones 
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“The Veterinarian is Your Friend,” proclaims poster. Many 
Mexican farmers decorate homes with Commission publicity 


portation, were often replaced by mules and tractors. 

In some cases the Mexican farmer accepted this change 
from tradition, but for the most part he preferred the 
old methods used by his people for centuries. Opposi- 
tion mounted steadily. The Commission’s information 
staff tried to educate and inform the people, but the 
disease and the professional agitators kept two jumps 
ahead. Feeling reached a high pitch when a Mexican 
veterinarian and eight soldiers were massacred by a 
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Foot-and-mouth technicians camp out for week 
isolated areas of Mexico 


Radio keeps field workers in constant touch with Mexico City 
headquarters. Below: Vaccination drives completed, inspection 
is now keynote of aftosa campaign 


zroup of Indians near Senguio, Michoacan. The Mexi- 
-an economy, which depends on local livestock for meat, 
milk, hides, and wool, was threatened. Finally, the press 
and public opinion persuaded the Commission to call off 
the rifle sanitario operations and seek other means of 
wiping out the disease. 

It was then a question of either modifying the project 
or abandoning it altogether. After considerable discus- 
sion, the Commission decided to try something new in 
he annals of veterinary science: a large-scale vaccina- 
ion campaign supported by quarantine, disinfection, 
nspection, and extermination of only those animals 
actively infected with foot-and-mouth disease. The only 
drawback was that the combined output of all the labora- 
ories in the world was not enough to vaccinate the 
14,500,000 animals within the infected area of Mexico 
even once, much less the several times required. 

At this point, in June 1948, Gen. Harry H. Johnson, 
chosen for his production experience and outstanding 
executive ability, was designated the new U. S. co-direc- 
tor of the Commission. Making practically no changes 
in key U. S. personnel, General Johnson and Lic. Flores, 
with Dr. L. R. Noyes as associate co-director and tech- 
nical advisor, quickly formed a team that has proved 
invincible. 

During the time lag necessary to set up a laboratory 
and train technicians to produce vaccine doses by the 
millions, the Commission embarked on a large-scale pro- 
gram to secure the cooperation of the Mexican: people. 
The Information Division was expanded and mobilized 
every conceivable means to explain the vaccination plan. 
Radio programs were broadcast over Mexico’s high-pow- 
ered stations and over the smaller rural outlets. News- 
papers, metropolitan and country, were bombarded with 
press releases. Posters, handbills, folders, booklets, pub- 
lic meetings carried the message. Information men were 
assigned to call on ranchers and cattlemen in specific 
regions throughout the infected area and explain the 
Commission’s objectives. 

The Archbishop of Mexico City issued a statement to 
all Catholics requesting their cooperation. The National 
Cattlemen’s Association, the National Farmers’ Congress, 
the National Sinarquist Union (ultra-conservative and 
anti-gringo) called upon their membership to support 
the drive to stamp out aftosa. The Mexican Indian 
Affairs Office agreed to furnish guides to help in areas 
where only Indian tribes lived, and the National Museum 
f Anthropology supplied anthropologists to go ahead 
f the guides and brief the Indians in their own dialects. 

Meanwhile, the Johnson-Flores team succeeded in step- 
ying up vaccine production from 9,000 doses produced 
n Mexico in June 1948, to 2.500.000 doses in December 
f the same year. In the interim, the program started 
vith vaccine imported from Switzerland, Denmark, Hol- 
and, and Argentina. 

By October 1948, it became evident that enough vac- 
ine could be produced in Mexico, that the Commission 
staff was big enough to apply the vaccine, and that the 
weople had been indoctrinated. Then the new program, 
alled the Aleman-Ortiz Garza Plan—after the Mexican 
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President and Secretary of Agriculture—was launched 
on a large scale. The plan called for a pincers move- 
ment, with vaccination progressing from the northern 
and southern quarantine lines toward the center of the 
infected area. As vaccination moved inward, inspectors 
discovered and exterminated all infected animals. Disin- 
fectors moved in too. Eventually the aftosa virus would 
die because it had no host or place to live. During this 
operation, it was discovered that the Mexican-produced 
vaccine provided immunity for only four months. This 
meant that animals had to be revaccinated periodically 
as long as the Commission scientists deemed it necessary. 

Despite the skepticism of scientists throughout the 
world, absolute opposition by U. S. cattlemen who pre- 
ferred the original slaughter plan as being quicker, more 
effective, and less expensive, and the unknown quantity 


of cooperation from the Mexican farmer, Commission 
veterinarians went doggedly on. Mexico’s infected area 
was divided into ten districts, each with a Mexican and 


a U.S. veterinarian supervisor. These districts were then 
subdivided into sub-districts, areas, and sectors, with the 
dual supervision extending to the lowest echelon. 

Information men were the first ones out, to tell the 
people in the respective areas when vaccination was to 
take place and to make a final stab at securing coopera- 
tion. Wherever opposition appeared likely, word was 
relayed back to Commission headquarters and special 
trouble-shooters were sent out. If they failed, the Mexi- 
can Army provided soldiers to protect Commission per- 
sonnel while vaccination activities proceeded. 

Line-up men followed the information staff to pave the 
way for the work to follow. Inspectors then came along. 
If infection was found, animals were sacrificed imme- 
diately and buried. Lf no infection was found, vaccina- 
tion teams went to work injecting the animals. Next 
came another series of inspections to make sure no ani- 
mals had been missed and that no ill effects were pro- 
duced in the animals vaccinated. 

Suspicion, passive resistance, even active opposition 
continued to crop up as vaccination forged ahead. In 
some places people hid their animals, in others villages 
warned the Commission to stay away. On several occa- 


sions attacks were made on Commission personnel, Mexi- 
can and U. S. alike. In San Pedro el Alto, only 65 miles 
northwest of Mexico City, professional agitators aroused 
a mob of six hundred Indians to attack a Commission 
inspection team, beating a Mexican to unconsciousness 
and stoning a U. S. member to death. 

In spite of such extremes, Mexican farmers and ranch- 
ers permitté¢d this international team to vaccinate their 
animals four times, until to date more than 52,124,000 
doses of vaccine have been applied within the infected 
area. Four times the Commission’s personnel had to 
overcome ugly rumors like these: “The United States 
is in Mexico to destroy your cattle industry,” and “The 
soldiers who protect Commission workers are traitors to 
their country.” Vicious gossip said: “Vaccination will 
kill your animals’; “Don’t let your animals be vac- 
cinated; it makes them sterile”; and “Vaccination will 
poison the meat and milk of your animals; if you eat it 
you will surely die.” 


r Johnson 


With the fourth round of vaccination nearing com- 
pletion and no outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease so 
far in 1950, there is every indication that this experi- 
ment has an excellent chance of succeeding. Scientists 
expect additional outbreaks to occur, but they believe 
these will be small, isolated cases that can be quickly 
brought under control. The present phase of the pro- 
gram in Mexico is one of intensified inspection; the 
Commission’s new slogan is “Find the disease and destroy 
it.” 

The Joint Commission’s veterinary scientists estimate 
that for one year following the last vaccination or the 
last outbreak, whichever is later, animals will be 
inspected within the infected area at least once every 
thirty days. For another year thereafter these animals 
will be subject to inspection at 45-day intervals. If no 
infection is found after this period, the Commission will 
inake its recommendations to the respective governments. 
The decision to reopen the border rests with the U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The aftosa campaign is jointly supported and financed 
by the United States and Mexican Governments. Mexico 
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Joaquin Garcia Monge corrects page proofs of his renowned journal, Repertorio Americano ieee a 
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Manvel Crespo 


IN AN AMBITIOUS EVALUATION of outstanding Latin Americans since Bolivar’s day, the Colombian soci- 
ologist Luis Lépez de Meza mentions forty-nine “intellectual leaders.” One, a contemporary, is Joaquin 
Garcia Monge, Costa Rican educator and editor of the dean of Latin American literary reviews, Reper- 
torio Americano, Throughout America—whether at a cultural gathering in Buenos Aires or in the 
Romance languages department of a U. S. university—this venerable crusader is familiarly known as 
“Don Joaquin,” in line with the Spanish custom of referring to certain highly respected personages by 
their first names. 


Through the pages of his fiercely independent maga- views—Bello of Venezuela, Sarmiento of Argentina. 
zine, which has appeared without interruption for 31, Marti of Cuba, Sierra of Mexico, Varona of Cuba, Mon- 
years, Don Joaquin has fought persistently, conscien- talvo of Ecuador, Hostos of Puerto Rico. “Sometimes a 
tiously, and selflessly for the liberty of the individual. congress, always a forum,” the Argentine philosopher 
His frankly non-objective editorial policy is to battle dic- Francisco Romero said of the publication. The editor’s 
tatorship: to work for freedom from economic and own apostolic zeal seeps out in the simplest news items. 
political imperialism; to champion democracy, lay teach- Thus, in announcing a new edition of one of Bolivar’s 
ing, and popular education. Besides political coverage, works, Don Joaquin wrote in his book section: “It is 
Repertorio carries articles on literature, philosophy, our duty to reread it; let us sit down some evening to 
science, and art. In fact, its pages are one of the most peruse this book and not put it down till dawn.” 
complete sources of information available on the intel- When I first arrived in Costa Rica in 1942, like many 
lectual and political life of America during the last three others I was curious to know Don Joaquin. As an 
decades. They contain the essence of the ideas of those adolescent I had read the Repertorio in my native Cuenca. 
who shaped our culture, reflecting Garcia Monge’s unwav- Ecuador. The two countries were separated by such a 
ering policy of sowing and re-sowing in the mind of the tremendous expanse of land and water (in those days 
reader the teachings left by those men. Seanning the the air over Spanish America was still the exclusive 
magazine's forty-five volumes, one gets the impression domain of the birds) that I often wonder how the review 
that prior to each publication date a continental assembly ever reached that remote corner of the Andes. 
took place where distinguished Americans aired their In Don Joaquin [| had expected to find a serious gen- 
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tleman with a long, white beard, a kind of Rabindranath 
Tagore. But he was neither serious, nor old, nor bearded. 
Relaxed, cordial, he was obviously a man who had been 
consistently kind. But that intense expression? And that 
vigor? He was approaching seventy. 

As he sat a few feet from me in the small, modest 
room from which his publication issues, | studied him 
closely. His fine head, well set on wide shoulders, 
inclined slightly backward. I noticed the high forehead, 
the thin but still black hair, the firm chin. His dark 
eyes and his whole face reflected what he was saying. 
From time to time he colored his conversation with 
homely humor. Now and again his sharp wit was 
directed at some petty official or a foolish dilettante. 

Don Joaquin is deeply concerned with the thought proc- 
esses of civilization. “Just as we need techniques for 


raising coffee and rubber,” he says, “so we need them 
in the intellectual field. Those found on university cam- 
puses are not enough. They must be broadened and 
converted into a force affecting the whole culture.” It 
is more or less Harold Laski’s idea of using the “art 
of reflection” in contrast to or as a basic part of the 
“art of action” that he says prevails in U. S. life today. 

Garcia Monge’s humane and militant interests go 
beyond regional boundaries. He can speak as passion- 
ately of a Japanese problem as of a crisis in one of our 


communities. In both cases a question of justice is sure 


to be at stake. For nothing disgust: addens him mor e 
than man’s inhumanity to man. He is the rare type of 
zealous individual with a universal outlook who con- 
ceives of the world as a single entity. Because of this 
attitude, we often find the echo of other lands in his 
Repertorio. 

Born in Desamparados, a village in the pleasant out- 
skirts of the capital, young Joaquin was, significantly, 
introduced to literature through some Dickens tales read 
to him by a Swiss teacher. He decided at an early age 
that he wanted to be a teacher. (Today a school in his 
home town bears his name.) In 1903 he went to Chile 
and was educated in an atmosphere imbued with the 
teachings of Andrés Bello. After graduating from the 
Instituto Pedagégico of Santiago, he returned to Costa 
Rica and was appointed teacher of Spanish and Spanish 
Literature at the Liceo. 

Later Garcia Monge taught in the Colegio Superior de 
Senoritas (Girls’ High School), then was named Direc- 
tor of the Normal School, a post he held until January 
1917, the “black year” as it is called on Costa Rica’s 
democratic calendar. Under his influence and that of his 
compatriots Brenes Mesén, Professor Emeritus of North- 
western University, and Omar Dengo, the Normal School 
became the focal point of educational reform—and also 
the target of educational and_ political counter-reform. 
When the Tinoco brothers’ dictatorship overthrew Gon- 
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Public school named for Don Joaquin 


zalez Flores’ democratic government, the Normal School 
courageously resisted until the director was dismissed, 
the school closed, and the professors imprisoned. There- 
after the students staged a strike that became a nation- 
wide resistance movement, leading to the overthrow of 
the Tinoco tyranny two years later. 

With democracy restored, the new government named 
Garcia Monge Secretary of Public Education. In that 
capacity he founded the still-functioning health, rest, and 
educational centers for poor children known as_ the 
Colonias Veraniegas and the Patronatos Escolares, pil- 
lars of national education in Costa Rica. Secretary 
Garcia Monge adopted the plan of his predecessor, Latin 
American educational pioneer Mauro Fernandez, which 
called for educating all the people and for education to 
be free and compulsory. “A UNESCO preoccupation 
today, a Costa Rican accomplishment for sixty years,” 
remarked a Mexican educator. 

Once the school system was firmly established, Gar- 
cia Monge resigned. Looking for a broader medium 
through which to defend the democratic tradition not 
only of his country but of all America, he founded 
Repertorio Americano in 1919. Although that ended his 
formal career as an educator, he continued as a power- 
ful force in the field of public education. 

Since then, many literary reviews have sprung up in 
our countries. Lima’s Mercurio Peruano, founded a year 
before Repertorio, was not published between 1930 and 
1939. Only Garcia Monge’s weathered the storms. After 
31 years of recording the life of our peoples, of studying 
and teaching their culture, this man knows the history 
and achievements of America and the people who have 
served it or enjoyed its privileges perhaps better than 
any of his contemporaries. 

Don Joaquin gets up with the birds and by seven 
o'clock is at the post office, which faces a little square 
dotted with palm trees and is yellow at that hour with 
the first rays of the sun. He walks down the street wear- 
ing his cloth hat and carrying an armful of correspon- 
dence, passing talkative farmers selling guarias moradas, 


the lovely national orchids. “Dioods, don Joaquin,” peo- 
ple call to him, in that elongated version of adiés. 

His working day begins exactly as it did thirty years 
ago. How different his editorial methods seem from 
complex modern techniques! Repertorio Americano is a 
one-man enterprise; Don Joaquin does everything. Once 
in his room, he sorts the correspondence—books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, letters from all parts of the Hemi- 
sphere. He answers letters, writes bibliographic notes 
and articles, fills out questionnaires. Then, choosing the 
best articles from those that have arrived in his office. 
he plans an issue, including the illustrations, takes it to 
the printer, corrects proofs, receives and counts the fin- 
ished copies, wraps and addresses each one, and with the 
help of a neighborhood boy takes them to the post 
office to send off to all parts of America. 

After three decades on the job, people think his purse 


Caricature of Garcia 
Monge by S. Robles 


But editing the review carries little 


should be fat. 
remuneration. The price per copy has never changed. 
If someone feels guilty about taking advantage of Don 
Joaquin’s disregard of material matters and sends him 
the subscription price, the editor is very grateful. But 
even if a subscriber sends no money, he continues to 
receive the journal free year after year. Don Joaquin’s 
friends remonstrate. But he is concerned only with the 
job he is trying to do. If he hears of an individual or 
institution anywhere in the Hemisphere he considers 
useful for expanding what he calls the “strategic map 
of the Repertorio,” he sends the magazine at once. When 
| was planning a trip to Paraguay in 1944, Don Joaquin 
asked me to bring back two or three addresses of schools 
or libraries, as he didn’t have enough for “that country 
of convergences.” 

In 1944 Repertorio’s 25th anniversary was celebrated 
throughout — the intellectuals 
petitioned the Government to honor Garcia Monge with 


Hemisphere. Colombian 
the Order of Boyaca in recognition of his cultural con- 
tributions. The Venezuelan Government awarded him 
the Public Education Medal; Ecuador, the Medal of 
Merit; and Mexico invited him to visit as a guest of 
the country. Columbia University awarded him the 
Cabot Prize, while literary associations and educational 
institutions saluted him that year up and down the con- 
tinent. Don Joaquin took it all with characteristic mod- 
esty. remarking in a letter to me: “I have been lucky.” 


Seer (Continued on page 30) 
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Berore Wor-p War II, few outsiders visited Paraguay, 
and few Paraguayans had seen many countries besides 
their own. (Apparently the teaching of geography remains 
one of the major jobs of our educators, for I heard more 
than one GI confuse Asuncién, the capital, with the 
Ascension Islands, a Ferry Command stop in the South 
Atlantic.) Geographical barriers isolated the landlocked 
South American republic from her immediate neighbors, 
Bolivia and Brazil, although navigation on the Paraguay 

j and Parana Rivers allowed limited access to Argentina. 

* BOLIVIA ° Some Paraguayans knew Europe and Chile firsthand, but 
by and large Paraguay’s international travel and com- 
merce turned toward Argentina. 

Since 1942, there has been a marked change in Para- 
guay’s contacts with the outside world. It started with 
an increase of U. S. official personnel stationed there dur- 
ing the war, followed by a similar influx from other 
countries, notably Brazil and Argentina. It was speeded 
by the growing number of airlines serving the country, 
with flying time from Miami to Asuncién slashed from 
three days to thirty hours. The fact that more and more 
Paraguayans are taking advantage of opportunities for 
technical and cultural training abroad is also helping 

others to rediscover their country. Today it is not uncom- 

han A vain aie mon to hear personal accounts of the country from a 

ine Shera gringo, in Paraguay an innocuous term applied to all 


foreigners—occasionally even to nationals who cannot 
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speak Guarani, the Indian language heard everywhere. 

Asuncion, with about 10 per cent of the country’s total 
population, determines Paraguay’s cultural and political 
life. The old part of the city is typical of all Spanish 
towns: closely-packed two-story houses, with the first 
floor devoted to commercial activities; conventional gov- 
ernment buildings; and the inevitable plaza. The cathe- 
dral, on one side, faces the military school, with the 
broad bay of the Paraguay River and the police station 
on the other two sides. The newer section, with houses 
surrounded by flower gardens and trees, looks like a 
middle-class residential neighborhood in the United 
States. The same street may have a different name in old 
and new Asuncion. Thus the main street is Calle Palma 
in the old section, becoming Avenida Colombia (recently 
changed to Mariscal Lopez) in the new section. For a 
couple of hours every evening, automobile traffic is banned 
on Calle Palma so people can promenade unmolested. 


sportation in the Chaco; the word is 
the Guarani for “hunting ground” 


Paraguayans are early risers; by five A.M. the streets 
are filled with people. But by eleven they are deserted 
everyone is home for lunch and siesta. There are no 
signs of life again until three or four in the afternoon, 
when places of business reopen for a few more hours of 
work. About six, everybody joins the promenade or sits 
in a coffee shop sipping a cafei or some other favorite 
drink. In the hot summer months this schedule is varied 
somewhat by eliminating afternoon work almost entirely 
because of the intense heat. The nortes, searing northerly 
winds that blow from the interior of the continent, are 
so debilitating they constitute a valid excuse for absence 
from any function, even for ignoring a court summons. 
Legend has it that during this season nineteenth-century 
dictator Francia got so violent that no one’s life was safe. 

The practice of rising early extends to the campana— 
literally, countryside; in Paraguay this means everything 
outside the capital. But Asuncion is gradually giving 
way to gringo influence: while Masses are usually over 
by seven in the campana, there is now one ten o'clock 
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Mass in the capital, attended by most of the diplomatic 
colony. As a rule, only women and old folks participate 
in religious services, the young men attending when tra- 
dition requires—during Hely Week or the annual 
pilgrimage to the Virgin of Caacupé. Young men pay 
little attention to the theological and philosophical con- 
cepts of Thomism. 

Concepcién, Villarriza, Encarnacién, and Pilar follow 
Asuncién in importance, but they are small towns com- 
pared to the capital. They still suffer from isolation, 
although the Paraguay River connects Concepcion and 
Pilar with Buenos Aires, and the railroad between Asun- 
cién and the Argentine capital runs through Villarrica 
and Encarnacio6n. A modern highway—the Ruta Mariscal 
Estigarribia, named for a former President—also links 
Asuncion, Villarrica, and Encarnacion. 

Spanish is spoken in the capital but Guarani, the 
language of the people, is preferred. As one Paraguayan 


Palo b r ken 
stich wood 


put it, Spanish is like a coat that one takes off when 
he gets home. There is a Guarani theater, and books 
and periodicals are published in the language. Outside 
Asuncion practically everyone speaks Guarani almost 
exclusively. It is an expression of Paraguayan nation- 
alism. Even the pronouns seem on the defensive against 
foreign encroachment, for in addition to the six pronouns 
used in any language, Guarani has a seventh, oré, which 
means “we less the person addressed. 

Guarani lends itself easily to the satire of the politi- 
cally-conscious Paraguayans. For example, they referred 
to an ambassador whom they considered unduly 
influenced by the Foreign Minister as a_ py-ragiié 
(literally. “hair of the foot.” the word for plainclothes- 
man}. They said one of their Presidents, whose smooth 
politics bordered on the cynical, followed the policy of 
The language is full of 
graphic expressions that lend color and intensity to con- 


the po-caré |twisted hand). 


versation. Instead of concentrating on the profanity most 
neophytes try to master with a new language, foreigners 
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pora che ro-jhayjhi, which means “pretty girl, | 
love you.” 

A gringo who indicates an interest in learning their 
language delights the Paraguayans. The first task he 
is given is to learn the Guarani word for water: y (pro- 
nounced like a long e with a guttural sound fellowed by 
an English A). This is the shortest but possibly the 
most difficult word in their language, and regardless of 
how hard the gringo tries, his Paraguayan friends always 
find a slight correction necessary. In Guarani mythology 
all great things are associated with water. Thus cuarajhj 
is the sun, yasy is moon, and sy is mother. 

The language makes extensive use of prefixes and 
suffixes. Verb tenses are formed with them, and on the 
map of Paraguay one finds names like Ceballos-Cué 
(that used to belong to Ceballos), Tebicuari-mi (small 
Tebicuari), and Iguazi (big water). The Jesuits suc- 


New housing projects are Locome 
replacing this Asuncion slum tannin extr 


cessfully adapted the Spanish alphabet to Guarani, 
although at present there are variations in spelling, 
according to the school followed by the writer. Ingenious 
devices were found to adapt the language to the needs of 
a more complicated life. For example, Guaranis formerly 
could count only up to four: petei, mocoi, mbojhapy, and 
irundy; to progress to five, the phrase petei pd (one 
hand) was adopted, and the same principle was used for 
ten, fifteen, and so on. 

Allegedly the Guaranis at first had no word to desig- 
nate the devil. Long ago a fierce tribe called the Anas 
attacked them, and the Guaranis had to fight very hard 
to defeat them. After that, aia became synonymous with 
“bad.” Spanish theologians adopted this word and 
taught the Indians that ava was the devil, a connotation 
that has won general acceptance in the Guarani language. 

Guarani has also influenced Spanish in Paraguay. As 
in English, the Guarani adjective generally precedes the 
noun. Thus Paraguayan newspapers usually refer to the 
national government as superior gobierno instead of the 


usually learn romantic phrases in Guarani, like cufatai 


more euphonious Spanish form, gobierno superior. 

In their initial dealings with gringos, Paraguayans are 
cautious and skeptical. When asked for their opinion, 
they invariably reply, “Interesante,” meaning good, bad, 
or indifferent. When asked how they feel, they answer 
with a non-committal “Bien no mas”—‘“so-so.” 

Once a Paraguayan is convinced of the gringo’s sin- 
cerity. however, he is unhesitatingly frank, and his subtle 
sense of humor comes into play. At this stage he is apt 
to tell the story of how the Guarani word for “lady” — 
cunacarai—came about: ci is tongue, ana, of course, is 
devil, and carai is man. Thus the word for “lady” means, 
literally, “tongue of the devil that belongs to man.” 

This does not mean, however, that feminine rights are 
ignored in Paraguay. Actually, Paraguayan women play 
an active role in the country’s economic life, which 
might be due to the fact that for a generation after 1870 
the women outnumbered the men four to one. In any 


Cobbled streets of old Asuncion, 


case, dealings with Paraguayan families are usually 
carried on through the women, who always drive a hard 
bargain. 

To a certain extent, the recent wave of “rediscovery” 
has corrected our ignorance of Paraguay’s interesting 
history, which has some points of contact with our own. 
Alvar Niintez Cabeza de Vaca not only explored parts of 
the United States, but in a feat unprecedented even 
among the Spanish conquistadors reached Paraguay over- 
land to become, along with Pedro de Mendoza and 
Domingo Martinez de Irala, one of the country’s early 
explorers. The aboriginal inhabitants, the Guaranis, 
were friendly toward the Spaniards. The Jesuits estab- 
lished their famous missions among the Indians and 
taught them the rudiments of Western culture, translat- 
ing the Gospels into Guarani. (The dictionary and 
grammar written by Father Antonio Ruiz de Montoya in 
1639 and re-edited by Father Pablo de Restivo in 1724 
have become classics of Guarani philology.) 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Below and right: Tower of Cuzco’s 
Church of Belén was seriously 
damaged in May 21 disaster 

that killed about 

100 people 


THE RESTLESS ANDES, whose massive trembling brought 
death and destruction to a large part of Ecuador last 
\ugust, rocked again May 21, this time striking at Cuzco, 
the ancient Inca capital in Peru. Nearly a hundred peo- 
ple died in the quake or as a result of its damage, and 
at least 250 were injured. About 60 per cent of the 
city’s buildings were destroyed, leaving thousands of 
the fifty thousand inhabitants homeless. Intense cold 
added to the suffering, as renewed tremors several days 
later kept many from returning to weakened houses. All 
of Cuzco’s famous churches suffered some damage, 
including Santo Domingo: built on the Temple of the Sun, 
the Incas’ most sacred shrine, but the remains of the 
mighty Inca fortress of Sacsahuaman, just north of the 
city, went unscathed. Fashionable Prado Avenue was one 
of the sections worst hit. Electricity and telephone serv- 
ice were cut off and the water supply endangered. 
Fear, heroism, and personal tragedy mingled in the 


porary shelters were set up 
ig the Avenida Prado, one of 
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Poles prop up walls of quake-weakened houses. 
Nine-century-old city, archeological capital 
of South America, suffered an earlier 
devastating earthquake in 1650 


dust of the proud city. A six-year-old girl who survived 
52 hours buried under the ruins of her home died a few 
hours after being rescued. Peru’s President Manuel 
Odria hurried to the scene to take personal charge of 
relief and reconstruction. Public kitchens were organ- 
ized to provide food, while the Inter-American Coopera- 
tive Health Service concentrated on preventing epidemics. 
The Pan American Sanitary Bureau rushed chemicals for 
purifying the drinking water. ten thousand doses of 
typhoid-paratyphoid vaccine with hypodermic syringes 
and needles for administering them, fifty DDT dusters. 
and other supplies to the stricken area. UN Children’s 
Emergency Fund jeeps rolled in from Lima with addi- 
tional equipment. The American Red Cross sent tents 
and blankets for the homeless. Other American Republics 
and Spain offered assistance in the job of reconstruction 
and the restoration of the city’s monuments. The quake. 


Above: Volunteer and Army 
workers search wreckage 
for quake victims 


most violent in the memory of living Cuzquenos, came at 


15,000 persons escaped because they were at a soccer game 


whole 


1:35 on a Sunday afternoon. Most of the casualties 
resulted from people’s being hit by falling stones or 
buried under collapsed walls. Other deaths were caused 
by pneumonia contracted when thousands were forced 
to sleep in the open air. Officials calculated that the toll 
would have been much higher if fifteen thousand people 
had not been attending a soccer match in an undamaged 
area. 

Founded by Manco Capac——according to tradition—- 
sometime in the eleventh century, Cuzco was the center 
of a vast empire embracing Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Chile, 
and parts of Argentina and Brazil long before the coming 
of the Spaniards. Pizarro entered the city in 1534, It 
began to decline in economic importance shortly after 
the Conquest, with disease and exploitation reducing the 
Indian population from 200,000 to 20,000, But to this 
day it has remained the archeological capital and one of 
the most fascinating cities of South America. 
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Wuere coutp Cure, El Salvador, or private companies in Me xico iat Brasil get 4 the extra dollars the *y 


needed to carry out their plans for electric power development? How could a Dute h shipping company 
pay for a new ship, India for agricultural machinery, Yugoslavia and Finland for new equipment for 
their timber industries? These were all sound business projects, but local savings could not provide the 
foreign exchange, and private capital, where available, was still leery of long-term international entan- 
glements. In all these cases the answer was: the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


The American republics are in a position to make economy. It doesn’t mean to repeat the disastrous 
increasing use of the Bank’s facilities, for all of them mistakes made in_ international investment after 
except Argentina and Haiti are members, along with 28 World War I. 
other nations around the world. They have subscribed The Bank was one of the first international organiza- 
to its capital, and are represented (though not indi- tions created by the war-time Allies. It was drawn up 
vidually) on the board of executive directors that gives at the Monetary and Financial Conference held at Bretton 
final approval to loans. In this unique _ institution. Woods, New Hampshire. in July 1944 and went into 
borrowers and lenders sit around the same managerial operation in its Washington, D. C., headquarters in 1946. 
table. But all would-be borrowers must remember that At Bretton Woods, the Bank received much less discussion 
the Bank can consider only thoroughly planned, produc- than the International Monetary Fund, which was estab- 


tive projects that will improve the borrowing country’s lished to promote stability in foreign exchange rates. 


International Bank loan buys equipment for Brazilian power company expansion: earthfill in hydroelectric development near Rio 
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remove restrictions on international transactions, and 
correct temporary maladjustments in members’ payment 
balances by giving them financial help. But today the 
Fund finds that the world’s exchange maladjustments are 
much more deeply rooted than was thought at the time 
of its creation, while continuing trade controls prevent 
automatic compensatory market movements. 

The more concrete and manageable problems of recon- 
struction and development that fell to the Bank made for 
smoother sailing in its operations. The two institutions 
are independent of each other, but they share a modern 
twelve-story office building, and a country must subscribe 
to the Fund if it wants to join the Bank. This means 
it must put up a money quota and agree to certain 
restrictions on changing its exchange rates or applying 
discriminatory or restrictive exchange regulations. 

Total subscribed capital of the Bank is something over 
eight billion dollars. But eighty per cent of this is in 
the nature of a guarantee, which can only be called on 
to meet Bank obligations. Twenty per cent of each 
country’s quota is actually paid in, and of this nine-tenths 
is in the respective national currencies and cannot be 
used for loans without the contributing country’s per- 
mission. Since most of the borrowers want dollars, the 
usable capital funds are primarily made up of the U. S. 
paid-in subscription and the part of the other quotas 
paid in gold or dollars. But Mexico, Paraguay. El 
Salvador, Honduras, and Costa Rica, as well as Belgium, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands, have authorized the Bank to use part or all 
of their local-currency quotas for loans, or agreed in 
principle subject to approval of each request. War- 
devastated countries were granted additional time for 
paying up part of their share. Something over 700 mil- 
lion dollars has been put up in dollars and the equivalent 
of more than 900 million dollars in other currencies. The 
U.S. subscription is about 38 per cent of the total. 

But the Bank needed additional loanable funds, so it 
turned to the U. S. financial market. Actually, it got 
the added money from the millions of people who own 
life insurance and savings accounts, for banks and insur- 
ance companies were the largest purchasers of the 250 
million dollars’ worth of International Bank bonds issued 
in 1947. These were sold on commission by a large 
number of dealers. Early this year, 100 million dollars’ 
worth of ten-year 214 per cent bonds were called in and 
refunded. Partly to test its market position, the Bank 
invited bids on an equal amount of new serial bonds. It 
got a lower interest rate—two per cent—and a premium 
of 559 thousand dollars on the lot, while it had to pay 
one million dollars as a premium for calling the original 
bonds before they were due. Market prices of the new 
issue, as well as of U. S. Government bonds, subsequently 
dropped slightly, but of course this did not affect the 
proceeds to the Bank from the transaction. In 1948, the 
Bank issued the equivalent of about four million dollars’ 
worth of Swiss franc bonds. which were all bought by 
the Bank for International Settlement at Basle, and in 
1950 it sold an additional $6,625,000 in Swiss franc 
bonds to a group of Swiss banks. In general, market quo- 


{bove: Inside Ixtapantango powerhouse in Mexico’s “Miguel 
Aleman System,” aided by $24,100,000 loan. Below: Diesel tractor 
hauling logs to sawmill near Concepcion, Chile, is part of 
agricultural machinery purchased by the Development Company 
with Bank loan 

tations on its issues indicate that the Bank’s borrowing 
position is not quite so favorable as that of the U. S. 
Government, but, with the guarantees of all the member 
governments behind it, it is better than that of most 
private concerns. 

Up to June 1, 1950, the Bank had granted loans total- 
ling $803.645,000, though not all of this has been drawn 
on, and certain loans have been partially repaid. In 
some cases, as with the funds for the purchase of new 
vessels by Dutch shipping companies, the Bank resold 
the borrower's obligations with its guarantee to private 
investors who would have hesitated to send their money 
abroad without such endorsement. Loans can be made 
to member governments and their subdivisions, or to 
private enterprises provided the government of the coun- 
try where they are located will guarantee them. But the 
Bank does not compete with private capital. It approves 
loans only when the funds are not available elsewhere at 
reasonable rates. And it does not meet the whole cost 
Usually it will provide only 
what is needed in foreign exchange. So far local currency 
costs have been met by the borrower. 


of development projects. 


The fact that most of the transactions are in dollars 
doesn’t make the Bank an agency of the U. S. Govern- 
ment or of Wall Street. Its truly international character 
is attested by the variety of nationalities among its direc- 
tors and employees (some twenty-six countries are repre- 
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BRAZIL Electric power develop- 
} AS ment and telephone 


sented on the staff), and its widespread activities. More- 
over, borrowers are not required to spend the money in 
any particular member country. Although the Soviet 
Union never ratified the Bretton Woods agreements, the 
Bank was something of a bridge between East and West. 
Of the Eastern European countries, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Yugoslavia, and Poland were members, but Poland 
has now withdrawn. In the Far East, Nationalist China 
is still a membe-, along with India, Australia, and the 
Philippines. 

The Bank’s first loans went to France, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Luxembourg for general reconstruction 
purposes. Now the emphasis is on development projects. 
The Bank has been criticized for moving too slowly in 
granting loans, but obviously its resources were not suffi- 
cient to handle all the reconstruction problems or all the 
development projects that could be dreamed up. As an 
indication of the magnitude of post-war needs, remember 
that the U. S. Government made grants on its own and 
gave foreign credits amounting to over twenty-six billion 
dollars between July 1945 and the end of 1948. 

Development loans must be scrutinized for their effect 
on the economy of the borrowing country and the inter- 
national balance of payments. The Bank has found that 
workable, thoroughly thought-out development plans are 
often even scarcer than the money to finance them. Its 
operations represent a new approach in international 
investment, for it not only makes thorough technical 
studies of the projects and the borrowers’ ability to 
repay, but also keeps careful track to see that the money 
is spent for the original purpose. It stays in close touch 


INTERNATIONAL BANK LOANS 
LATIN AMERICA 


to June 1, 1950) 


installation 


Electric power delevop- 
ment and agricultural 
machinery 16,000; 


COLOMBIA ie Agricultural machinery 5,000,000 


———. 


EL SALVADOR Electric power delevop- 


ment 12,545,000 


MEXICO Electric power delevap- 


ment 


60,100,000 


Total $183,645,000 
or approximately 23% of Bank's total 


with borrowers and receives up-to-date economic infor- 
mation from them, so it is in a good position to foresee 
and work out any difficulties that may arise. 

Missions have been sent to a number of countries to 
survey their whole economic situation, and in at least 
one case when a loan application was investigated, the 
Bank representatives were able to recommend to the 
borrower a better project than the one submitted. Interest 
rates charged by the Bank have varied from three to 41% 
per cent, including a one per cent “commission” that 
goes into a special reserve fund. And in most cases pro- 
vision has been made to defer payments on the principal 
for several years. 

So far, Latin America has received $183,645,000, or 
approximately 23 per cent of all the Bank’s loans, but 
recently its share has been larger. Chile got the first 
loans in this hemisphere—$13,500,000 to aid the electri- 
fication plan and $2,500,000 for importing agricultural 
machinery, both part of the Chilean Development Com- 
pany’s program (see “Bootstrap Economy,” April 1950 
AMERICAS). 

The largest American loan to date went to the Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power Company—seventy-five million 
dollars. This Canadian corporation is using it to expand 
hydroelectric power and telephone facilities in the Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro areas, purchasing equipment 
in the United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
continental Europe. The company’s expansion program, 
to extend over four or five years, will cost altogether 
some 182 million dollars, of which about 107 million 
dollars will come from the company’s own resources. It 
will provide for more than a fifty per cent increase in 
power generating capacity, with the necessary transmis- 
sion, distribution, and water supply works. 

Brazil needs more power to keep up an expanding 
industrial production, and present facilities are over- 
loaded. The project will increase total hydroelectric 
power production in the country by twenty-five per cent 
and permit a six per cent increase in consumption of 
energy from all sources other than wood. In a country 
low in fuel supplies, this will mean a saving of nearly ten — 
million dollars a year in foreign exchange on the fuel 
that would have to be imported to match the project's 
added 1.2 billion kilowatt hours of energy. The tele- 
phone expansion will greatly improve communications. 
At present Brazil has only one telephone per 150 inhabi- 
tants (U.S.A. has 1:6, Argentina 1:30), and the postal 
Much commer- 
cial business is carried on through costly messenger serv- 
ice. The Traction, Light & Power Company, the largest 
private enterprise in Brazil, is in excellent financial 
shape, and only the reluctance of private capital to move 
abroad under present unsettled conditions of interna- 


service is slow except in the big cities. 


tional business prevented it from getting the money from 
private sources. 

In May of this year, another loan of fifteen million 
dollars was approved, this time to the Sao Francisco 
Hydroelectric Company, to help finance the power facil- 
ities being built at Paulo Afonso Falls. The largely gov- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Santa Ana Pueblo Council guides tribal affairs, carries on a southwestern Indian tradition more than 400 years old 


WHAT OF OUR INDIAN G.I.? 


Erna Fergusson 


Tue INDIAN VETERAN from the New Mexico pueblos, or communal villages, is a U.S. citizen who won the 
right to vote only two years ago, but who is as free as any other citizen to speak his mind, worship as he 

pleases, go where he likes, and learn what he can. For centuries the Indian has been bedeviled by the need 

to adjust to different ways of living and worshiping. Now his problems are more urgent, complicated by 

the veteran’s requirements and rights. The GI wishes to take advantage of his privileges. Sometimes his 

foreign experiences and alien ideas make it hard for him to conform to the ancient pueblo way of rea 
talk among old men who rule, of respect for experience. He also faces some legal complications that “4 

have baffled our best lawyers, including Justices of the United States Supreme Court. gree 
Since they were recruited a century ago to fight claimed religious obligations. This pleased and amused 

Navajos and Apaches, Pueblo Indians have served in all aging caciques, who had feared the old rites would die 

our wars. In World War I Indians were not drafted, out for lack of learners.and who now had novices under 

but the few Pueblo volunteers brought home exciting tales vow. But such cases were few; on the whole, the Pueblo 

of the world beyond the great water. In World War record was as good as any. art 

II Indians were subject to the draft, which brought out The villages sent their young men off with what protec- bees 

some curious reactions. Most Pueblos accepted it read- tion they could offer—usually a war dance as a prayer 

ily. The United States was their country; they were will- for victory. In Isleta such a dance could be called only 

ing to fight for it. A few tried to get exemption; some by the full council, and the draft board had precipitately 
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removed one councilman to boot camp thousands of miles 
away. The Indian Setvice explained the case to the 
proper commanding oflicer, who allowed the young coun- 
cilman to return. The dance was held, and we won 
the war. 

Meanwhile, old men had been praying and seeing 
visions. This story is told by an Isleta whose son was 
fighting in the South Pacific. In May 1945, a clan head- 
man called on him. “I know,” he said, “how troubled 
you are. We are all troubled. For your son, and all 
our sons. And it is bad over there, very bad. But it 
will soon be over. Something will come from the clouds. 
Maybe our old thunder gods. I don’t know. But from 
the clouds it will come, and the fighting will end. Thi 
I know.” And so it came. Krom the clouds. 

In World War IL, 1.065 Pueblo men and women servec 
in all theaters and all services. Twenty-five were lost 


many were wounded. Those at home bought bonds ane 


worked in factories — especially in California —- wher 
their manual dexterity, quick eyes, and willingness to 
learn were invaluable. A few stayed on after the war in 
factories and cities. But most returned to the security 
of the pueblo. 

These mid-century Indians had finished the pueblo day 
school before the war; a few had gone on to high school: 
fewer to college. Faced with making a living, many com- 
plained bitterly that their education fitted them only for 
manual labor or for “sweatshop work in underground 
dungeons where tourists carl look down on them putting 
the finishing touches on machine-made Indian jewelry.” 
\s a matter of record, these factories maintain federal 
wage standards and many Indians work as skilled labor- 
ers, belong to unions, and receive union pay. The chief 
gap is in technical and professional training. The Indian 
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Sgt. Leo Reano (right) of 
Santo Domingo Pueblo, shown 
with his sister Mrs. Reyes 
Quintano, studied teaching 
under GI Bill, hopes to help 
educate his people 


woodworking 
shop at federal 
Santa Fe Indian 
School, part of 
program 
designed to help 
make Indians 
self-sufficient 


Ben Quintana of 
Cochiti Pueblo 
won $1,000 prize 
in national high 
school mural 
contest. Killed 
in action on 
Luzon in 1944, 
he was awarded 
posthumous 
Silver Star for 
bravery 


Lejt: An Indian sergeant and family 
live in a neat adobe house, fare 
better than many others. 
Grandmother wears traditional 
costume; older generation often 
opposes change, creating conflict 
with modern young people 
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Service seems to be the last to admit that Indians are not 
inherently limited to menial and manual labor. Now a 
few scholarships are offered, but the Indians are putting 
up more out of their tribal funds than the Government. 

Living and working in town is difficult for any Pueblo 
because he has been educated among Indians and no 
intelligent, consistent scheme has yet been worked out 
to make him feel at home among whites. The veteran 
certainly finds this easier than his stay-at-home friend. 
He got along well with men from all parts of the coun- 
try during the war, but he also lacks technical and profes- 
sional training. Too often he must live in slum or near- 
slum areas. He is not discriminated against; he is 
invited to share in church and municipal activities. But 
few Indians feel at ease in the YW or YMCA, the Scouts, 
the Youth Center, or church clubs. Even the veterans 
find life pleasanter in the pueblo with its securities, both 
practical and mystical. 

The practical security that would seem wholly enviable 
to most of us is freedom from land tax. Each pueblo 
owns communal lands, granted by the sixteenth-century 
kings of Spain, and their ownership has been recognized 
by the United States for a hundred years. The Pueblos 
are our only aristocracy with entailed estates. But on 
this ground New Mexico denied the vote to “Indians not 
taxed.” In 1948 a couple of returned veterans brought 
a test case against this restriction and won. So far, few 
Pueblos have availed themselves of their new right. Up 
to now, it mostly concerns the politicians, who doubt that 
these new voters will be easy to handle. The Pueblos 
have more pressing concerns. 

Owning inalienable and tax-free lands looks wonderful. 
but in cold fact few pueblos own enough to support the 
people at a decent standard. None have enough to permit 
a rising standard of living or increasing populations. So 
the Indian is forced to find other ways to make a living. 
Women along the highways offer pottery, baskets, and 
bead work for sale. Men in the pueblos make jewelry. 


Below: Boys perfecting silver worker's art at Indian Service 
School in Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Right: Group of Pueblo, Navajo, and Apache 

” young people watch final dance practice before 
their goodwill tour through Mexico for which they 
earned their expense money 


Many more hire out as ranch and farm hands, workers in 
mines and on the railroads or in houses and gardens in 
town. Those who qualify get jobs as mechanics and 
office workers. 

Here the veteran, who is entitled to all GI benefits, 
has the advantage. A few have gone in for advanced 
work in the humanities and the arts. A San Juan is 
studying piano, organ, and composition; a Santa Clara 
is working for an advanced degree in ethnology by study- 
ing the descendants of the Tewas who moved to Hopiland 
over two centuries ago; two are studying dentistry; sev- 
eral are in graduate schools of education; others attend 
business and agricultural colleges. As New Mexico's non- 
discriminatory policy permits no racial designations and 
as the Indian Service keeps few records, we can only 
know of such individuals personally or by hearsay. 

Most Pueblo veterans have elected on-the-farm or on- 
the-job training because it is practical or because they 
are unprepared for higher education. Every village 
except San Felipe has an on-the-farm training class; alto- 
gether some three hundred veterans have enrolled. A few 
have re-enrolled for extended training in farm and ranch 
management. Old men, a bit dubious about the whole 
business of giving young men money they do not earn, 
grumble that more than one trainee is continuing his 
studies so the checks will keep coming in. Other grum- 
blers suggest that the best pueblo farmers are old men, 
often illiterate, but hard workers. People who are more 
realistic about the Pueblo’s land situation foresee that 
this training ,will result in better farming. Pueblos are 
traditional farmers, but the time has come for more sci- 
entific and intensive use of their land, for the cooperative 
use of machinery, for better marketing. GI training may 
also start bright young men on the road to the college 
degrees held essential for supervisors. 

On-the-job training has enrolled about a thousand vet- 
erans. A man who works with them finds the Pueblos 
ambitious to take advantage of their first opportunity to 
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qualify for jobs that pay well. They sign up for all the 
trades, but prefer to be motor mechanics; all veterans 
either own or are trying to buy cars. Two years of motor 
training make a man a good helper. One teacher said: 
“Making a mechanic is like making a musician. Out of 
ten you may get one. And if he’s going to be a master, 
he’s got to keep on learning all his life.” He names such 
a one: Joe Suazo of Taos. Another has been chosen by 
International Harvester for advanced training. GI train- 
ing has not had time to produce any geniuses, but Pueblos 
are doing well. Men who know repeatedly use the phrase, 
“They are just like anybody else.” 

Some veterans seem inclined to move to town to live. 
In the past five years more have left the pueblos than in 
all the years before. So far they tend to live in Pueblo 
groups, to marry Pueblo girls. Many retain their rights 
in the pueblo and go home for special days or when called 
upon to serve as officers or to take part in a religious 
dance. 

Both in town and in the pueblo the returning Indian 
veteran has met a problem unknown to the white GI: 
he cannot legally take a drink. Almost a century ago 
the United States, harried on all its frontiers by savages 
inflamed with firewater, made it a penitentiary offense 
to sell or give liquor to Indians. This law was never 
repealed but is enforced less and less. In the service the 
Indian soldier could drink; there is no record that he 
abused the privilege. At home again, he may not enter 
a bar or treat a friend. Many a youngster, burning with 


resentment, has taken to drink in defiance. Since he 
cannot get good liquor, he buys poor stuff; often he has 
to down a whole bottle in a hurry. But he gets it: the 
places that supply him are well known. Pueblo elders 


are gravely concerned. Many express bitter scorn of a 
government that gave unemployed youngsters, often 
already disoriented, a weekly twenty dollars that could, 
and often did, make drunkards of them. They see their 
sons taking on the white man’s vice, and they do not find 
state and county officers giving them much aid against it. 
lrhis is one reason why pueblo authority sometimes seems 
stupid and stubborn in its opposition to everything new. 
The elders are trying to keep their old moralities. 

In every change old men see the beginning of the end 
of their ancient beliefs and customs. Rain, growth, and 
all good depend upon the correct observance of certain 
rites. Boys and youths must be trained to keep these 
observances alive. If they are lost, all may suffer. Such 
faith may not be lightly set aside. So, in Zuni, elders 
opposed on-the-job training that might have disrupted the 
old lines of society. When organizers took that into con- 
sideration, opposition was withdrawn. In another pueblo, 
where on-the-job training for automobile mechanics had 
been set up, the old-fashioned governor and his council, 
in blanketed and official dignity, called on the garage 
owner and declared the deal off. The veterans quite 
naturally arranged to drop in evenings after the pueblo 
was all lightless and asleep. So technical training became 
an undercover affair. 


Lejit: Taos Pueblo dates back no one knows how far 
beyond the Spaniards’ coming in 1540. . . 


. . . Descendents of original builders live there today; 
modern Taos Indian stands beside ancient oven, still in use 
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In Taos, veterans who signed up for electricity under 
the Rural Electrification Administration ran into opposi- 
tion. It was finally agreed that houses out in the fields 
might be wired, but not the two terraced dwellings, whose 
stately beauty would certainly not be enhanced by fluo- 
rescent lighting. But on this, as on wagons, windows, 
tobacco, food, and clothes, the Pueblos will in time yield 
to the dominant white culture. The Isletas, a notably 
progressive people, have been able to adapt smoothly. 
They cooperatively manage an excellent herd of cattle 
that last year brought in some $90,000. The pueblo has 
invested this in electricity and a water system and is 
thinking about installing a sewer. 

\ particularly well-adjusted young veteran in that 
pueblo has built himself an adobe home, completely mod- 
ern. Off the living room is his fluorescent-lighted work- 
shop, and the kitchen is a housekeeper’s dream. The 
veteran works as a draftsman for the Army Engineers, 
commuting daily to Albuquerque, thirteen miles away. 
His wife is a graduate nurse. Both prefer to raise their 
child in Isleta. 

Life in the pueblo, of course, implies submission to 
pueblo authority. In some cases council rulings may 
seem unreasonable or harsh. Veterans have been whipped 
as punishment for drunkenness or for refusal to obey 
orders. Courts have ruled that a pueblo council is as 
much entitled to whip a drunk as is the State of Delaware 
to apply the same chastisement to a wife beater. Taos 
pueblo has been split by a case involving the council's 
refusal to grant land rights to young people from other 
pueblos who are married to Taos girls and fathers of Taos 
children. White friends, perhaps not unmindful that 
Indians now have the vote in state and county affairs, 
have urged revolt. A federal judge in New Mexico has 
upheld the council. The pueblo is a body politic; control 
of pueblo lands is vested in its government and the United 
States is bound to recognize that authority. But, like 
other U.S. citizens, disgruntled Pueblos have the right to 
change their government. : 

As a rule, Pueblos bow to local authority without 
demur; so far veterans are no exception. Even men with 
wide experience in the outside world, with technical or 
advanced training, and well equipped to adjust to life in 
town, return to the old kiva rites, the beautiful and mean- 
ingful dances. 

One erect, flat-backed, square-shouldered veteran, bar- 
bered like a GI, was dancing in true Pueblo fashion with 
stripped and painted torso, moccasined feet, feathered 
head, and rattles in his hands. Between figures of the 
dance, he came to greet a friend. “Oh, yes, we dance,” 
he said. “The old men and the boys kept these things 
going to protect us while we were gone. Now we must 
do our part.” 

Some of us feared the ancient Indian ceremonies would 
be lost after World War I. If another war should come, 
we may some day be surprised once more to find that the 


Pueblo veteran does not leave his old pagan ways for our 
superior Christian civilization. Perhaps he will still fig- 
ure that people who cannot get along without war are not 
the models he se 
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Roarinc our oF Crupap JUAREZ 


It was Mexico’s biggest sporting event in years, com- 
plete with spills, thrills, and crack-ups. During the six- 
day contest, race news monopolized airwaves and head- 
lines, while in the cantinas bulls and their fighters were 
momentarily forgotten. All along the highway eager 
Mexicans scrambled to get a glimpse of the cars as they 
streaked by. 

Fans quickly chose their favorites, sticking with them 
till some unfortunate circumstance forced them out of 
the race. At first the number one hero was Bill Sterling 
of El Paso, who practically flew down the road from 
Ciudad Juarez to Chihuahua in a 1950 Cadillac to estab- 
lish a new world record for stock cars of 107 miles per 
hour over a distance of 235 miles. 

Sterling continued to hold his position the second day, 
but some of his glory was deflected by Rodolfo Casta- 
neda, driver of the official car entered by the Mexican 
Government. After his 1950 Cadillac rolled over three 
times, Castaneda, suffering from a broken shoulder and 
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across the Rio Grande from El Paso—132 standard model automobiles 
started down the 2,150-mile highway to the Guatemalan border in the first Pan American Stock Car Race. 
It was May 5, the day the Christopher Columbus Highway between Mexico City and El Ocotal was opened 
to traflic, completing the Mexican link in the Pan American Highway. 
minutes, and twenty-five seconds of driving time later, Hershel McGriff of Portland, Oregon, hurtled his 
rose-festooned Oldsmobile across the finish line ahead of 52 other contestants still in the running. 


Matamoras 


Huayuatan 


Twenty-seven hours, thirty-four 


other minor injuries, got his crippled car back in the 
race to finish in twenty-sixth place. 

For the next lap Sterling maintained his lead. hard- 
pressed by Tom Deal, also of El Paso, and John Mantz 
from California. There was only three minutes’ differ- 
ence in elapsed time between the three leaders. However, 
the grueling pace was beginning to tell on cars and 
drivers, and by the time they arrived in Oaxaca on the 
fourth day, Sterling’s car had burned out its brakes, 
Deal’s had developed gas line difficulties, and Mantz had 
lost precious minutes with engine trouble. 

Starting out on the last leg, the racers had to pick their 
way along a dangerous section of road partly buried by 
a landslide after heavy rains the night before. The final 
stretch, which was gravel, was also in poor condition. 
With his brakes completely gone, Sterling dropped out 
of the race at Tehuantepec. Mantz had fallen behind, 
and Deal looked like a sure winner. 

Then McGriff, who had been completely overlooked 
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when he started out of Oaxaca only six minutes behind 
the leaders, opened up. He ground to a halt at the finish 
line $17,000 richer. When official time had been com- 
puted, he had nosed out Deal by only seventy-six seconds. 
Another dark horse up to this point, Al Rogers from 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, wound up in third place. 

Through the entire race cars suffered all kinds of mis- 
haps; some were completely demolished. The only 
tragedy occurred the first day out, when the Guatemalan 
entry overturned and Enrique F. Hachmeister was killed. 
His co-pilot Francisco Toscana Valle escaped without 
serious injury. 

Although this was the first time this race had been 
run, interest ran high throughout the world. Mexico had 
the greatest number of entries with 59; the United States 
was next with 54; Colombia had eight; Venezuela three: 
Italy and Peru two each; and there was one each from 
France, Guatemala, China, and El Salvador. 
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Following the Juaérez-Mexico City road, known as the 
Central Highway, the auto derby was a reminder for 
potential tourists that this route to the Mexican capital 
is now paved all the way. 


The number of vacationers 
driving southward has been growing steadily; last year 
the American Automobile Association counted fifty thou- 
sand crossing the border at Laredo, Brownsville, and El 
Paso. South of Mexico City, the 109-mile stretch from 
San Cristobal to the border is still unpaved, but accord- 
ing to Mexican road officials will be resurfaced by the 
end of this year. 
Congress is now considering a proposal that the United 
States appropriate $64 million to eliminate gaps in the 
entire Central American section of the Pan American 
Highway during the next eight years. The Pan Ameri- 
can Wnion Travel Division predicts that ten to fifteen 
thousand cars will go as far as the Canal the first year 


a through road is open. 
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German’s Epidendrum is 
rare white-flowered 
tree orchid of Brazil 


Purple variety of the Laelias, a large genus widely 
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ein Orchises 


Orchids are found in such diverse 
where some handsome Lady’s Slippers an 
grow in profusion; Patagonia, where severaNpink and 
purple ground-dwelling types are common; and t 
erts of western Australia and Africa. (Australia boasts 
one of the most extraordinary—a tiny plant that spends 
its entire life underground except for a brief period when 
the small, brownish blossoms push through to be pol- 
linated.) In fact, these fascinating beauties grow in vir- 
tually every part of the world, reaching their peak in the 
tropics. 

Whether in a low, humid region or high in the moun- 
tains, one can always find orchids in America. Brazil, a 
country notoriously wealthy in plant life, and Colombia. 
with its amazingly varied topography, are two important 
world centers of orchid distribution. Each has about four 
thousand types. Fifteen-foot orchids grow in the grassy 
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ed States, an orchid is a large, frilly, purple blossom available at 
§ price to bedeck a feminine companior® org special occasions. This is the 
to the layman but decidedly not typical off orchids as a group. For with 
some twenty thousand species\in a bewildering variety of forms, colors, - sizes—and a comparable 

the orchids make up the largest « 


all flowering-plant families. 

bets less than half an inch high in 
the coastal rocks of Peru; and in 
the Costa Rican moyntains as many as thirty species are 
found in a single free. Mexico, Venezuela, Guatemala, 
and Ecuador _atso produce quantities of indigenous 


species. 


hills of Panama; mic 


full bloom appear or 


There are two major classifications of orchids: those 
that grow on trees or rocks (epiphytes), and the terres- 
trial type, which grow in the ground. The first are highly 
specialized, living on the minerals and organic materials 
from surrounding debris brought to their fleshy, absorb- 
ent roots by the rain; they derive no sustenance from the 
tree or bush on which they perch. In tropical America 

especially in Brazil—some orchids grow on barren 
sheets of rock; living in such an inhospitable medium, 
they could not possibly be parasites, though they are 
often erroneously so called. Like most plants, ground- 
dwelling orchids live off the soil. But in tropical regions 
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most of them have worked their way into the trees to 
avoid overcrowding in the jungle. 

What makes an orchid? A number of technical fac- 
tors enter into its classification, but the principal and 
easiest way to identify one is to examine the center of 
the flower. Instead of the usual stamens and _pistils 
that appear in, say, a snapdragon or a peony, the 


orchid’s reproductive organs have been drastically altered, 
reduced to a single, finger-like structure called a column 
or gynostemium. At its apex are the anthers, composed 
of a few to many small clumps of waxy pollen; behind 
the anthers lies a slightly convex, sticky area—the pistil 
or stigmatic surface—for pollination. If fertilization 
results, seeds are produced, usually after ripening for a 
period of as much as a year. Allied to palms, grasses, 
arums, lilies, and pineapples, orchids are monocotyledons 
(plants bearing one seed-leaf). From an evolutionary 


viewpoint, they are generally considered the most highly 
developed of all plants. 

Groups of orchid enthusiasts have sprung up all over 
the Hemisphere until there are large and enterprising 
irchid societies in the United States, Mexico, even Brazil 
vhere a popular superstition prevails that orchid-growing 
wings bad luck. Every year an International Orchid 
show is held in Miami, with thousands of flowering 
jlants imported from all over the world by the South 
‘lorida Orchid Society. Cultivation of plants for cut 
lowers or to sell to hobbyists or commercial growers 
1as become a multi-million-dollar business in the United 
states. Orchids are also big business in Latin America, 
vith dozens of commercial firms devoted exclusively to 
he collection, propagation, and marketing of the plants. 
ncreasing numbers of South and Central American 
‘rowers are producing orchids from seed, a tedious but 
ucrative process. Many people in areas where orchids 
ire abundant earn their living by collecting the plants 
rom their native jungles and swamps and selling them 
isually at fancy prices—to gullible tourists and native 
collectors. 

In the United States large-scale growers generally 
locate near the big population centers like New York 
City, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Most of them produce 
only cut flowers—Thomas Young, Inc., of Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, ships more than eighty thousand cut blos- 
soms daily. Thousands of orchids are brought into the 
United States each year, but the volume would be greater 
were it not for the high cost of air express and duty. 
Airlines transporting orchids charge by volume instead 
of by weight, and the blossoms necessarily take up a lot 
of space as they cannot touch each other. Growers must 
hire customs brokers to make the customhouse entries 
and pay the duties, as carriers are no longer allowed to 
do so. On the other hand, in case duties and shipping 
charges can be lowered, a new method of shipping blos- 
soms attached to rubber balloons filled with water holds 
out promise of cheaper and more plentiful orchids. At 
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Amethyst-lipped Cattleya, 


fragrant pink or whitish beauty 


Left: Thick green leaves of Leopard 
Orchid are spotted with magenta 


Tree-dwelling orchids in 
Caracas, Venezuela, park 


seasonal demand. Peak sales are made for Mother’s Day, 
Christmas, and Easter. 

Though their fame rests on their ornamental qualities, 
orchids also have some practical uses. Commercial vanilla 
is produced from the dried and cured seed-capsules of 
several species of the orchid genus Vanilla, which has 
fleshy vines and fragrant, showy flowers. It is found in 
the tropics and subtropics of both hemispheres. A dwarf 
Brazilian orchid, Leptetes bicolor, with handsome 
magenta and white blooms, is used like vanilla, chiefly 
to flavor ice cream. Pipe bowls and crude trumpets are 
fashioned from the thickened stems of several species of 
the American genus Schomburgkia. Other varieties are 
used medicinally as poultices and healing agents, purga- 
tives, and tonics. 

Western Hemisphere orchids range in size from less 
than a millimeter to more than a foot in diameter. in 
every conceivable color and combination of shades. Green 
orchids, though usually considered extremely rare, are 
in fact very common, while pink ones are the rarities. 
There are also black orchids, but their generally insignifi- 
cant blooms carry a fetid odor. 

Most orchids have an odor, though not as a rule so 
hideous as the rare Bornean Death Orchid’s: the frag- 
rance emanating from Bulbophyllum Beccariis immense 
clusters of tiny yellow-red flowers has been compared to 
that of a herd of long-deceased elephants. People have 
actually passed out after inhaling its powerful odor. Yet 
some orchids are justly famed and cultivated for their 
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fragrance. Take, for instance, the sweet-smelling Ameri- 
can group known as “Bull Orchids” because of the blos- 
soms’ horn-like growths. Their big waxy flowers open 
with a loud snap and last only a couple of days. Collec- 
tors usually track them down by their scent. 

Though most orchids are leafy plants—a few shed 
their foliage, either partially or completely, for brief 
periods before flowering—one group never bears visible 
leaves. Found on tree trunks and rocks in most of tropi- 
cal America, this type consists solely of flattened, highly 
specialized roots radiating from a central axis, from 
which spring spikes of exceedingly small, generally green- 
ish or white flowers. On the other hand, a few of these 
leafless orchids—particularly one known as the Ghost 
Orchid, found in South Florida and in Cuba—produce 
flowers sometimes six or seven inches long. 

Related to the leafless plants are a large number of 
handsome white or green-flowered species known collec- 
tively as angraecoid orchids from Africa and islands 
adjacent to that continent. These spectacular specimens, 
seen occasionally in choice collections, have star-shaped 
flowers with a heady fragrance, bearing a long, slender 
spur with nectaries at the base. One of these plants was 
first discovered on the island of Madagascar when 
Charles Darwin was at work on his classic study of insect 
fertilization of orchids. He pointed out that further 
exploration would doubtless turn up. a species of moth 
with a tongue long enough to reach the nectar deep 
within the flower’s spur. Within five years, a moth with 
a foot-long tongue was found there. 


The familiar and widespread Cattleyas have been used 
extensively to produce an amazingly complex series of 
artificial hybrid orchids, which today offer strong com- 


mercial competition to their jungle forebears. Many 
have genealogies as long as a European royal family’s. 
All are cross-pollinated by hand. Up to a million fragile 
seeds, fine as dust, appear in a pod. They must be sown 
under aseptic conditions in a special medium inside air- 
tight flasks or bottles. Unless a grower really knows 
his business, the mere pinpricks of green seedlings will 
perish during the critical months after germination. It 
usually takes seven years or more for a plant to produce 
the first blossom, but with modern methods certain types 
flower sooner. 

In the nineteenth century, orchid-growing became a 
fad in most of Europe, particularly in England, which 
has produced some of our most spectacular hybrids. To 
enlarge their collections, wealthier growers often hired 
full-time employees to roam the globe in search of exotic 
members of the orchid family. Often professional collec- 
tors stripped whole areas to send back shipments of 
twenty or thirty thousand plants of a single species. 
The story is told of one professional plant-gatherer who 
searched many years for a handsome tree-growing Den- 
drobium in New Guinea. Only a single specimen had 
ever been discovered. Finally, in an isolated spot on 
the island’s southern coast, he stumbled on the bleached 
skeleton of a white man-—his predecessor in the search. 
From the cracked and moldering skull grew the arching 
magenta spikes of the lost orchid. 
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countries’ navies when they got the opportunity to com 
to the United States, and have signed up for a further 


THIS YEAR, some of the girls who attended the PAU’s 
annual May Conference for Latin American trainees may 
have interpreted the topic under discussion—opportuni- 
ties and possibilities for Latin Americans in the world of 
the twentieth century—in a way never intended by the 
organizers. Among the young men who registered was a 
group of smartly-uniformed cadets from the Merchant 
Marine Academy at King’s Point, Long Island. The boys, 
hailing from nine different Latin American countries, had 
come to the Academy on four-year scholarships offered 
by the U. S. Government. 

Originator of the plan that brought them to the 
Academy was Admiral Richard McNulty, former super- 
visor of the cadet corps. The first contingent came in 
June °47, the second six months later. To win the scholar- 
ships the boys took competitive exams and wrote essays 
in English on why they wanted to come to the Academy. 
Competition was stiff in some of the capitals, mild 
others. One lad assured us that getting himself selected 
was “a brilliant achievement: the other applicant dropped 
out.” A number of the successful candidates, like tall, 
handsome Jorge Morgenstern of Chile, were in their 
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American cadets from U.S 

Merchant Marine Academy pay close 
attention during plenary session of Latin 
American Trainee Conference at the Pan 
American Union 
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hitch on their return. Most, however, contemplate 
civilian maritime careers. 

A few of the boys went to orientation school at Wilson 
Teachers’ College; the rest had to perfect their English in 
a hurry at the Academy. By now they speak it fluently. 

When they arrived, according to Rubén Lezcano of 
Paraguay, the New York Daily Mirror announced that a 
group of Latin American cadets was lending romance to 
King’s Point. “Romance,” scoffed José Savastano of 
Peru, “There we were scrubbing and waxing decks. 
Romance at King’s Point!” 

What with the discipline, the multiplicity of courses, 
and the unaccustomed stints of manual labor, most of 
them found the going tough at first. Yet all but one 
of the original twelve have managed to hang on. They 
take a regular four-year college course leading to a B.S. 
degree and can specialize in either navigation or engi- 
neering. The majority chose to become navigators or 
“deck men,” as they call them. 

Like their U. S. classmates, they spent last year at sea 
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getting practical experience. The Academy places its 
cadets on ships belonging to many different lines and 
going to all parts of the world. One engineering and 
one navigation student are assigned to each vessel. Some 
of the Latin Americans slipped in a quick visit at home 
during their voyages. Horacio Ducruet of Panama, for 
example, spent a day with his folks in Colén while his 
ship plodded through the Canal. And José Savastano of 
Peru says he saw more of his country while his ship was 
docked in Callao than he had ever seen before. 

When they graduate next year, they will leave their 
mark on the Academy. Shortly after arriving, they 
organized a Latin American Club, which now has forty 
cadets on its roster, mostly norteamericanos. The Club 
has both educational and social activities, sponsors every- 
thing from debates and discussions to canasta tourna- 
ments and dances. They arranged for their first presi- 
dent to study at the University of Sao Paulo on scholar- 
ship, and are currently trying to do something similar 
for his successor. 

The Academy's soccer and fencing teams also got their 
start with the coming of the Latin cadets. Little by little, 
they say, they're convincing some of their U. S. friends 
Life at the 
Academy, on the other hand, has definitely left its mark 
on them, and they have as ready a “Joe College” line as 


that soccer is as much fun as football. 


any of their fellow cadets. 

U.S. teachers, Ricardo Moreno feels, are more human 
than Latin American ones, have a closer relationship 
with their students. But their requirements are lower, 
and he found that U. S. boys in his classes were less 
advanced in most subjects. 

The Conference that brought the cadets to Washington 
was sponsored jointly by the Pan American Union and 
the State Department. Most of the trainees who attended 
are working as apprentices in various government 


agencies around Washington, studying their techniques 


and practices. At general sessions, the young people were 
addressed by officials of the Union, State Department, 
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and other agencies; then there were panel meetings on 
health and sanitation, transportation and communica- | 
tions, the economic development of Latin America — 
together with its social implications. Of course, the cadets 
were most interested in the transportation and communi- 
cations panel, and blond Jorge Piloto of Cuba served as — 
rapporteur for that group, relaying its conclusions to the 
rest of the trainees at the general sessions. Most of the 
other trainees had more experience behind them, and as 
a result got a little more out of the discussions than the ' 
King’s Pointers. “But,” said Piloto, “we were glad to 
have a chance to get acquainted with some of the other — 
Latin Americans studying in this country, and we 


enjoyed the informal manner in which the discussions _ 


were carried on.” All in all, they considered the trip to 
D. C. worth while, even if it did mean making up three 
days of classes. 

So far Congress has made no decision on whether new 
groups of Latin American youths will be brought to 
King’s Point. “We’re the guinea pigs,” said one of the 
boys. “Everything depends on how they rate our per- 
formance, both at the Academy and afterwards. Little 
do they know,” he added with a grin, “that I'm going 
to start a revolution and become President as soon as 
I get back to my country.” 


WRITE NOW 

“Do we want socialized medicine in the American 
countries?” College and high school students among 
our readers are invited to send in letters giving their 
opinions. Letters should not exceed 500 words, and 
should reach us by August 15, 1950, addressed to 
Miss Mary G. Reynolds, Office of Americas, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. Selections 
from the best letters will be published, and the 
authors will receive free one-year subscriptions to 
AMERICAS. 
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DON JOAQUIN 
(Continued from page 8) 

Venezuelan intellectuals 
assuring the appearance of the Repertorio: they started 
a continental collection to buy it a printing press. The 
fund is still being accumulated in San José by the “Com- 
mittee for Repertorio Americano.” Meanwhile, the Span- 
ish Department of the University of Wisconsin made an 
independent collection through the “Friends of Joaquin 
Garcia Monge.” 

The history of American—especially Central American 

democracy and the development of inter-American rela- 
tions are intimately tied up with his magazine campaigns. 
Don Joaquin also supported the Philippines’ desire for 
independence and is now one of the strongest spokesmen 
for Puerto Rican independence. He has not forgotten 
the existence of foreign possessions on our continent, nor 
the presence of the French garrison in lands that in his 
eyes, at least, were born for liberty. No travesty of jus- 
tice or the citizens’ rights escapes his denunciation and 
protest. 

All of Don Joaquin’s attitudes have deep roots. Dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War, which produced a mesh of 
opposing spiritual and political interests in America, he 
carried on a vigorous and influential campaign in favor 
of the Republic. One afternoon in 1944 Don Joaquin 
was telling me his impression of Spain. When his recol- 
lections brought him to the plains of Castile, his eyes 
filled with tears and he was so overcome with emotion 
that he had to change the subject. 

In leafing through Repertorio’s pages, readers are 
accustomed to come upon the writings of political pris- 
oners or refugees from some dictatorship. Sometimes 
these manuscripts are smuggled out of one country and 
mailed in another, not always a bordering nation. Their 
authors know Don Joaquin will accept them. Perhaps 
no other review with an international circulation would 
dare publish them, but Don Joaquin does not hesitate. 

In general, the magazine’s circulation is the barometer 
of political rights in certain sections of America. Where 
it enters freely: democracy; where it is banned: dictator- 
ship. On occasion the ban has lasted for years, as the 


Repertorio’s campaign ends only when the rights snatched 
from the people are returned. Economically speaking. 
this is hard on the editor. But he considers himself well 
rewarded if the citizens triumph over the forces of evil. 

It could be said that there is no important Latin Ameri- 


can writer who has never contributed to Repertorio. 
Many authors got their start or won coninental recog- 
nition writing for it. Spaniards use it as « forum for 
discussing their own affairs or ours; many of them still 
write for it from exile. In accord with its continental 
scope, Garcia Monge’s review has introduced many U. S. 
authors to us. 

Discussions in its pages like the one started by Argen- 
tine poet Leopoldo Lugones have attracted international 
attention. In “The Hour of the Sword,” he predicted that 
the military would rule the world. He issued his blast 
in Peru, where a local poet—José Santos Chocano 
loudly acclaimed it. From Mexico the philosopher Vas- 
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Don Joaquin’s horizons are world-wide, but he seldom ventures 
beyond countryside near San José 

concelos attacked both prophet and acclaimer. Garcia 
Monge’s journal became an arena for the verbal combat. 
The battleground of philosophers and poets was stained 
with blood when it mingled with an international crisis 
between Chile and Peru: the Peruvian essayist Edwin 
Elmore was killed by Chocano’s bullet in the vestibule 
of El Comercio in Lima. 

Repertorio has built up a reputation for owning one 
of the best portrait files of past and present New World 
personalities. But what puzzles many people is where 
Don Joaquin gets the photographs of that Chinese poet 
or that Lebanese philosopher. 

Don Joaquin lives on a quiet, sunny street in San 
José, in a typical eighteenth-century Spanish home—a 
low adobe dwelling with a window in front and a patio 
behind. At one side of the entrance hall, a placard let- 
tered REPERTORIO AMERICANO labels the narrow door of 
the office. The door leads into a small room, stuffed with 
books and papers and furnished with a sofa, a few chairs, 
and a round table with a time-worn covering. On the 
table are piled papers and more papers in various 
degrees of order, a lamp, and an inkwell. The walls are 
decorated with pen or pencil sketches of Domingo Faus- 
tino Sarmiento, Bolivar, Lincoln, Walt Whitman, Bello. 
Dario; a wood engraving of Masferrer’s face: auto- 
graphed photographs of Pablo Neruda and Waldo Frank. 
Amid all these American figures is the head of Dante. 
And a wooden carving of Don Quixote stands in an 
isolated spot. 

From the office, a back door leads to the library, which 
opens on the patio. The library is Don Joaquin’s inner 
retreat, where he reads and writes. Not all the books 
fit in the two rooms; many are stacked along the covered 
walks in the patio. Don Joaquin’s library may well be 
one of the richest of all the private collections in the 
Hemisphere in American works. 

In these simple, modest surroundings one finds the 
man of whom the Mexican philosopher Antonio Caso 
said, “Everyone in America owes him something.” Stu- 
dents, teachers, political exiles, writers, artists, poets, 
travelers go there to talk with him, and he cordially 
receives them all. One comes asking advice, another to 
borrow a book, another to tell about his worries or 
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The editor himself mails copies of Repertorio from 
San José General Post Office 


grievances, still another to seek help on some project. 
It doesn’t take much talking to win Don Joaquin’s assist- 
ance. 

Sometimes it’s a teacher who wants to show a group 
of children to Don Joaquin. At Christmas time every 
year there is a wealthy woman from the city standing 
with Don Joaquin at the door of Repertorio giving out 
toys, candy, and clothing to a flock of poor children. 

Don Joaquin often returns the visits from teachers 
and students. Adela de Saenz, teacher in a San José 
school, said of him: “Of all the country’s important 
men, I think Don Joaquin is the one best known to chil- 
dren. He is deeply devoted to the great Americans, and 
he comes to the schools to relay to the youngsters the 
ideals that have inspired his life’s work. Faithful to his 
healthy peasant heritage, he arrives very early in the 
morning. Under his arm he carries a portrait, which he 
carefully unwraps. It is one of his ‘saints’: Marti, Lin- 
coln, Sarmiento, Bolivar. The children are glad to see 
him and look curiously at the picture he has leaned 
against the blackboard. When Don Joaquin begins to 
speak, slowly, deliberately, like a grandfather, the chil- 
dren listen in wide-eyed silence. He speaks simply, but he 


says profound and wise things. His voice, low at first. 


becomes louder, more fervent, penetrating, powerful. The 
children understand him.” 

In the midst of his busy life as sole producer of the 
review, speaker in schools and public meeting halls, 
adviser of students. the much-sought-after editor is often 
seen walking along the street with a notebook under his 
arm on his way to give some group a lecture on Spanish 
literature or philosophy. 

He also goes to the meetings of workmen and farmers. 
Who knows them better than the man who has described 
their lives so completely in the pages of Fl Moto (The 
Orphan, 1900), Hijas del Campo (Daughters of the 
Country, 1901), Abnegacion (Self-Denial, 1902), La 
Vala Sombra y Otros Sucesos (The Evil Shadow and 
Other Matters, 1917)? Professor William Berrien of 
Harvard said of these works: “|They| reveal in him a 
genuine love for and understanding of his native region 
and give evidence of a distinctive skill in portraying with 
forceful simplicity the types and mores which animate 


the scenes recorded. Certain characteristics of his prose 

the short sentence, the delicate irony, the quest for 
an intimate meaning in exterior detail, the relatively 
reduced framework within which his plots unfold—have 
on occasion caused him to be compared to Azorin. A 
complete innovenv:e of artifice and an unfailing generosity 
of spirit, however, set Garcia Monge apart to give his 
pages a stamp unmistakably his own.” 

Despite their high quality. they are unknown to many 
professional critics of our literature. This is due in part 
to the author’s indifference to publicity for himself or 
his work, but that doesn’t justify the critics’ omission, 
if literary research is an intellectual activity and not a 
marathon race. The Pan American Union’s Division of 
Philosophy, Letters, and Sciences is now preparing a 
collection of these writings as part of its laudable task 
of rescuing unknown and forgotten authors from 
oblivion. 

When I was in Costa Rica I used to tear Don Joaquin 
away from his work to take him for a brief spin in the 
country for a breath of air and a look at the brightly 
colored landscapes. Distances are not great there, but 
he would remember that “trip” for weeks and weeks as 
if it had been Magellan’s journey. For him the world is 
the room where he works, the school, the meeting place 
of farmers and laborers. The broader world of cities 
and countries is for others. It frightens him. In 1935 
he made an almost forced trip to Europe at the invita- 
tion of the League of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation. (It was during the regime of Juan Vicente 
Gomez in Venezuela. On the return trip, Garcia Monge 
was refused permission to disembark at La Guaira to 
After this brief 
voyage, Don Joaquin hid himself again in his own little 


pay his respects at Bolivar’s tomb.) 


corner of the universe, to stimulate his readers with the 
lively, stirring pages of Repertorio. No one will ever get 
him out of there again. 

Aware of his travel phobia, I knew what would hap- 
pen when the Mexican Secretary of Public Education 
invited him to go to that country. Don Joaquin was 
deeply disturbed and regretfully refused the honor. A 
few weeks before, I had spoken with Alfonso Reyes about 
the difficulties Repertorio was having because the avail- 
able printing presses were kept busy with more lucra- 
tive jobs. He was quick to suggest: “Don Joaquin can 
come to Mexico to publish the Repertorio, He can do it 
just as well here as in Costa Rica. We could get him 
a teaching job at the Colegio de México. Lf he doesn’t 
like the noise of the capital, he could live in Cuernavaca.” 
But the outside world overcame Don Joaquin, or rather 
Don Joaquin overcame the outside world. Forced either 
to master it or to leave it alone, he chose the latter course. 
When offered the Cabot Prize, he shuddered at the mere 
idea of going to New York. 

However, in a sense, Don Joaquin, with his loose- 
fitting jacket, cloth hat, a lantern in one hand and a 
whip in the other, travels through all the Americas. Don 
Quixote, who doesn’t sleep very soundly, once cast an 
eye at this hemisphere and mused: “Hmm... I’m going 
to need a man there.” ... And he sent Don Joaquin. 
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BANK OF THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 16) 
ernment-owned company will provide power for Recife, 
Salvador, and the comparatively undeveloped area back 
of the coast in northeastern Brazil? The government's 
plans for the development of the Sao Francisco Valley 
include sanitation and road-building projects as well as 
the hydroelectric works. Private concerns intend to 
establish fertilizer, cement, and other industries. 

‘ The Paulo Afonso generators will have a capacity of 
120,000 kilowatts at first. Expensive fuel-burning plants 
of private companies serving part of the area will be 
retired, and the hydroelectric plant will sell these com- 
panies power for distribution over their existing lines. 
The Falls are part of a complex, rushing series of rapids 
and drops, with many channels parting and rejoining 
each other as the river lunges down from a high plateau 
to the coastal plain. A diversion dam is now under con- 
struction to guide the water to the power station intake. 
The plant and primary transmission system are expected 
to be completed by the end of 1952, the secondary trans- 
mission system in 1954, 

Similarly in Mexico, both the state-owned Federal 
Electricity Commission and the private Mexican Light 
and Power Company (Mexlight) have received loans to 
help finance expansion of electric generating, transmis- 
sion, and distribution facilities. In 1949, $24,100,000 went 
to the Commission and ten million dollars—through the 
Commission and an official Mexican financing agency. 
Nacional Financiera—to the company. Mexlight got a 
new loan of 26 million dollars this year, part of which 
will be used to refund the original short-term loan. The 
“Miguel Aleman” system and Mexlight 
together serve the populous area of Mexico City and parts 
of neighboring states. They have coordinated their plans 
for the needed expansion of steam-driven and hydro- 
electric generating facilities. 

Colombian agriculture has been stimulated by a five 
million dollar loan to the Caja de Crédito Agrario,. 
Industrial y Minero, chartered as a private development 


Commission's 


corporation but largely owned by the government, for 
the purchase of tractors, hand tools, animal-drawn imple- 
ments, spare parts, and equipment for maintenance and 
repair centers. 

Hydroelectric development of the Lempa River in El 
Salvador, for which the Bank has approved a $12,545,000 
loan, will affect virtually every aspect of the country’s 
economic life. dam 210 feet high will be 
built at the Guayabo Rapids, some 36 miles northeast of 
the capital. The subterranean power house carved out 
of solid rock will have a capacity of 30,000 kilowatts to 
start, with room for additional turbines to bring it up to 
75,000 if needed. 

Electricity Salvador, 
additional energy will help both industry and agriculture. 


A concrete 


has been scarce in El and the 
Many manufacturing plants have had to provide their 
own electric Fuel has had to be imported for 


And the 


forests have been recklessly cut for wood to use as fuel. 


power. 


costly steam or diesel generators. country's 


Substitution of electric energy may thus help prevent ero- 
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sion. Pumping systems will make irrigation possible and 


greatly improve the water supply in cities and towns. 
Local bonds to the value of roughly five million dollars 
will be issued by the Lempa River Hydroelectric Com- 
mission to cover domestic costs, and for the first time 
the loan agreement includes stipulations on how the local 
financing is to be handled. The government is now build- 
ing a road to the dam site. 

The loans to Finland and Yugoslavia for timber equip- 
ment, to Belgium for a rolling mill, a blooming mill, and 
thermal power equipment, and others to the Bank of Fin- 
land, the Dutch Herstelbank, and India complete the list 
of the Bank’s lending activities to date. 

In addition to its loans and broad economic surveys 
like the one made by the special mission to Colombia 
(discussed in “Colombian Blueprint,” January 1950 
Americas), the Bank has provided technical assistance in 
various ways. An expert was sent to Ecuador to study 
the rehabilitation of that country’s textile industry. At 
the request of the Salvadorean Government, the Bank 
arranged for a U. S. Farm Credit Administration spe- 
cialist to advise on operating problems of the Mortgage 
Bank of El Salvador. The Bank also provides on-the-job 
instruction in several economic fields to a selected group 
of trainees each year. At present there are students from 
England, Ecuador, India, Italy, Norway, Syria, and the 
United States. Trainees receive a salary during their 
year’s course, with the option of taking a regular job 
with the Bank on its completion if there are appropriate 
openings. Of last year’s students, those from Canada, 
\ustralia, the Netherlands, 
girl remained as Bank employees. 

The Bank’s available funds are not sufficient for it to 
try to regulate business cycles by its lending policy, even 
if that were considered its proper function. Of course, 
its borrowers’ financial standing affected by 
world economic conditions, but the special pains taken to 
see that all loans are for valid productive purposes give 
them the best prospects of any kind of international 
investment. 


Greece, and a Guatemalan 


may be 


The Bank's aim of increasing productivity in underde- 
veloped areas coincides with that of President Truman’s 


“Point Four” and the related ideas of the UN and OAS 


Economie and Social Councils. Treasury Secretary 
Snyder. explaining the U. S. Government's attitude on 


the 
Representatives committee, 


financing of development projects to a House of 
remarked that loans in the 
“normally expected to be financed 


public sphere are 


through the public sale of local government obligations 
or through such institutions as the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the Export- 
Import Bank.” If private capital, 
ments, or other institutions should play a larger role in 
the Bank’s activities 
might be lessened or altered. Conversely, the end of the 
Marshall Plan may see European countries relying more 


individual govern- 


long-term international investment, 
heavily on the Bank for financing long-term programs. 


The Bank expects many more worthy projects to be sub- 
mitted and is in a position to borrow additional funds to 


lend. It plans to be in business for a long time. c 
- 
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BOGOTA CITIZEN 


May Day 1950 Labor Day, in 
most parts of the world 
by the Colombian news weekly Semana 
with a profile of Rafael Narvaez Silva, 
in its opinion “a prototype of the 
Bogota workman.” (The tenth national 
convention of the Colombian Confed- 
eration of Labor opened May 1; 
Semana notes that Narvaez Silva was 
not among the delegates. He was 
enjoying the long weekend.) 

When May Day was selected as an 
international labor holiday in 1889, 
Colombia had few industrial workers 
“For Colombia,” 
Semana says, “this class of labor was 
born with the enlistment of peons by 
the Cuban engineer Francisco Javier 
Cisneros in November 1876, to build 
the Antioquia Railway.” Even today, 
“it is said that Colombia is a land of 
cities, but in reality it is a land of 
country people. Of course, farmers 
are moving more and more to the 
industrial -Medellin, Bogota, 
Barranquilla, Cali—and they or their 
sons become factory workers. This is 
the inexorable phenomenon of the 
so-called depopulation of the 
side. But the fact is that in popula- 
tion and influence the country still 
predominates.” 

Rafael Narvaez Silva represents the 
steadily growing “middle-class” labor 
group. He is 39, belongs to a political 
party and a union, but “in practice he 


was saluted 


to celebrate it. 


cities - 


country- 


is apolitical and a passive unionist 
‘I don’t worry about anything but my 
work. Politics 
hazy to me. My politics is to do right 


seems confused and 
by those who treat me right: those who 
don’t I do right by too.’ He has never 


held office in his union; he just pays 
Of 


organized labor, he says, ‘According 


his dues and forgets about it. 


to the boss, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether there’s a union or not.’ 
He feels that his employers, Talleres 
Centrales de Bogota [an iron works], 
are well disposed and impartial toward 
the personnel, and this explains why 
there been trouble 
between company and union. 

“A machinist, Narvaez has been a 


has never any 


journeyman mechanic since he was 29 

that is, he has a decade of experi- 
ence and good pay behind him. He 
started in at Talleres Centrales seven- 
teen years ago. He had three years of 
education at a Salesian 
school. At eleven, he went to work as 
an apprentice at the Cely plant for 25 


primary 


Colombian machini 
likes quiet parties, 


centavos a day. He was earning eighty 
when he left to go to Talleres Centrales 
for three and a half pesos a day [the 
Colombian peso is now worth about 
52 cents U.S.]. Now he makes six- 
teen and a half, plus an annual bonus 
equivalent to a month’s wages. He is 
an authentic proletarian, but has no 
clear idea of his social standing. His 
comfortable economic status makes 
him prefer to think of himself as mid- 
dle class, though his way of life is not 
exactly like a white-collar worker's. 
More for comfort and neatness than 
anything else, he works in overalls. 
But beneath are an Arrow shirt and 
a brand-new Botany tie. 

“With his 495-peso monthly pay, 
Narvaez and his family are well able 
to afford all the They 
even manage to save a few pesos every 
year, which they use for a short vaca- 
tion at Girardot [on the Magdalena 
River], Villeta, or Mesitas de El 
Colegio, resorts down the mountain 
And bit by bit Narvaez 
Moreover, he 


necessities. 


from Bogota. 
has bought a small lot. 
rent—thanks to his mother, 
Carmen Silva, who owns the house in 
which Narvaez, his wife Ana Lucia 
Alba, and three of their four children 
live. The children are Jaime, eight, a 
student at the Colegio de San José; 


pays no 


Ana Lucia, two, and four-month-old 
Maria Teresa. His mother lives with 
his mother-in-law in Zipaquira, his 
wife's home town, and the Narvaez’ 
eldest daughter Gladys, who is ten, is 
now at sehool there. His father, Fruc- 
tuoso Narvaez, a Bogota electrician 
with a small shop of his own, began 
to study television at sixty, through a 


correspondence school in Los Angeles, 
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California, and in two years got his 
diploma. Not long afterward, in 1949, 
he died. Rafael has only one brother, 
Ernesto, who is 26 and works for a 
business firm. 

“Rafael and Ana Lucia were mar- 
ried in a church ceremony eleven years 
ago. Considering the real value of 
money in 1939, he was making quite 
a good wage—between six and seven 
pesos a day. There was nothing par- 
ticularly unusual about his courtship, 
except that he was the only man in his 
plant (there were eighteen then; today 
there are three hundred) who could 
address his beloved in his own verse. 
“Narvaez, his wife, and the children 
Their house in southeastern 
Bogota is not very spacious, but it is 


live well. 
comfortable living room, bedroom, 
and a third room they use for dining 
and storage. They do not stint on 
food, for they know that what does not 
go for that will have to be spent for 
medicine. later. Food drink. 
including their daily six bottles of 
milk, two pounds of meat, and about 
four eggs. cost 250 pesos a month. 
‘I call that eating well, 
Rafael. Nor do they 
the children’s education: school for the 
two oldest, Gladys and Jaime, takes 


comments 


economize on 


95 pesos a month, not counting extras 


such as uniforms, supplies, and so on. 
The 


. ment, and an emergency fund. 


rest goes into clothing. amuse- 

“Narvaez is a man of sober habits. 
He drinks seldom and sparingly, and 
only with close friends. Although he 
does not vet have a car. he never rides 
in a bus except on Sundays, when the 
family always goes to Zipaquira to 
visit the eldest daughter, his mother. 
and the in-laws. He travels between 
his and the his 
bicycle, dropping his son Jaime off at 


house factory on 
school and picking him up on the way 
home. He dresses well—there are four 
suits in his wardrobe. 

“Like most workers in the same situ- 
ation, Narvaez is intuitively aware of a 
rich, complex, diverse world; but he is 
familiar He 
learn, he gropes in the dark, as if in a 
tunnel. His ideas about art and litera- 
ture are incipient and confused, like his 


He 
The peak of his dis- 


not with it. wants to 


notions of politics and unionism. 
likes to read. 
coveries in literature was Jorge Isaacs’ 
Maria. Once he tried to read Karl 


34 


Marx’s Das Kapital. He thought he 
was getting something out of it, but 
after he finished he realized he had 
understood a word. That is 
With more success Narvaez 


not 
natural. 
also reads world history and biogra- 
phies of famous men. Lately, trying 
to find an explanation for the world 
tragedy, he has been submerged in 
theosophy. To rest up from his lathe 
and his theosophical preoccupations, 
he picks out popular tunes on the 
guitar and flute, and is learning to play 
the accordion. When there is a con- 
cert at the Colén, he sits in the gallery: 
‘I'd like to know what classical music 
is all about; sometimes I think | 
understand some of it.” 

“He is no football fan, but he never 
misses a bullfight, for at one time he 
was an apprentice. He goes to the cir- 
cus with Jaime, who, he hopes. will 
Six feet tall and 
weighing 165 pounds, Narvaez looks 
like an athlete. 
boxer in his youth, and fought several 


become an engineer. 
He was a welterweight 


exhibition bouts at the old Olimpia. 
Later he became a cyclist. 

“His greatest ambition is to go to 
the United States, England, France. 
and Germany, to perfect his mechani- 
cal skill. One of his first teachers was 
a German, and he dreams of workin; 
‘Th 


some 


some day in a German factory. 
Germans, he maintains, 


justification, ‘are the best technicians.’ ” 


On his way to work, Narvaez takes son 
Jaime to school 


RHYTHMS OF THE PAST 

Writine about “Poetry of the People 
America,” in Mexico's 
Cuadernos Americanos, Luis 
llano makes the point that it is not an 
isolated facet of culture. In the pre- 
Hispanic civilizations, music, dancing, 
and poetry all went together and served 


in Spanish 
Santu- 


a purpose. 

Dancing, he says, probably came 
first: “As long as he has existed, man 
must have felt the necessity of express- 
ing his innermost feelings of joy, sor- 
row, fear, triumph, in spontaneous 
body which 
became subordinated to this or that 


movements, soon 


QUEDARA VACIA? Por Filardi 


«<a Fan 

Puerto Rican tr zat (see June 
Americas) awakens doubts in El Mundo, 
San Juan: in rush to sell products to 
mainland, will Puerto Rico's cup 

remain empty? 


In Mexico the 


even more complicated; a 


fusion was 
fourth ele- 
The rela- 


rhythm.” 


ment was added—painting. 
tionship worked like this (Santullano 
quotes Angel Maria Garibay on the 
subject of Aztec codices) : “Seeing the 

. . picture, the reader would relate 
the legend hidden behind the images 
A way of fixing it in 
the memory was necessary, and meter 


and symbols. 


and music helped to create one. . 

Qu'te soon the romance or ballad freed 
itself from subjection to the picture.” 
Santullano that “dancing 
equals, if it does not surpass, poetry 
esthetic 


believes 


music in representing 


values”; that since probably 


and 


learned to govern the movements of 
his body before language permitted 
him to carry on a conversation,” danc- 


on 
\ 
a 
F 
~~ 
ow: 


ing did much to bring rhythm to the 
other two. 

Aside from its esthetic and _recre- 
ational functions, this blend of music. 
dance, and poetry was the Indians’ 
archive. The chroniclers of the Con- 
quest in the Caribbean, Mexico, and 
Peru reported similar 
from each of the widely varying cul- 
tures. Fernandez de Oviedo left what 
Santullano calls a perfect description 
of how they were performed in His- 
paniola: “These people had a good 
way of remembering ancient and past 
things, and this was in their dance-bal- 
lads, which they call areyto. . .. When 
they wanted to amuse themselves, cele- 
brating some notable fiesta or as a pas- 
time, many Indian men and women 
assembled, sometimes the men alone, 


ceremonials 


other times the women by themselves. 
And to increase their joy they some- 


times took each other by the hand 
[or] linked arms. . . . One of them 
assumed leadership, taking certain 


steps forward and backward in a pre- 
cise manner, the others doing the same. 
simultaneously. Thus they walked 
around, singing in the same pitch or 
lower what the guide sang. 
his 


imitating 
keeping step 
with the verses or words they sang. . . . 


words and actions, 


Thus, without ceasing, it goes on three 
or four and more, until the 
leader finishes his story; and at times 
it lasts from one day to another. .. . 


hours 


These ballads remain in their memory, 
in place of record books; in this form. 
they recite the genealogies of their 
caciques and kings or lords, and the 
works they did, and the good or bad 
seasons that have passed, and other 
things which they wish to be communi- 
cated .. . and firmly engraved in the 
memory.” Santullano comtments: “The 
element of tradition appears clearly 
here, the tendency toward solidarity 
needed human groups become 
a ‘nation’ and feel like one, with a 
line of development, a defined source 
of inheritance, ambitions, and hopes.” 
Areytos were also held in 
war, birth, death, or a god’s anger- 
“whatever the motive, happy or sad, it 
with an 


case of 


was celebrated areyto or 
dance, accompanied by music and liba- 
tions to the point of drunkenness,” 
wrote Abad y La Sierra. Though most 
of the chroniclers wrote admiringly of 


the they 


witnessed in various parts of the Hemi- 
sphere, Bishop Sarmiento wrote fear- 
fully to the King from Puerto Rico: 
“If [the Indians] are free, they will 
do nothing but idle and make areytos, 
and in it they will lose their lives and 
souls, and the neighbors their hacien- 
das, and Your Majesty the island.” 
Santullano cites a similar complaint 
from Don Pedro Sanchez de Aguilar 
in sixteenth-century Yucatan: “ “They 
sing fables and antiquities that today 
we could reform, and give them holy 
things to sing.’ . . . For our purpose, 
the interesting thing here, as else- 
where, is the clear relation between 
and dance, with the last 
predominating.” 

In Peru, “the Incas, says Garcilaso 
de la Vega, ‘knew how to make long 
and short verses; put 
with varying tunes. 
They also told in verse the deeds of 
their kings. and of other famous Incas 
they 


music, song, 


in them they 
their love songs, 


and principal and 
taught them to their descendants, so 
that they would remember the good 
deeds of the past and imitate them.’ 
He adds that the verses of such tales 
that they 


He gives 


potentates, 


were generally short, so 

could be remembered better. 
a Spanish version of one of the poems, 
in which the Indian imagination finds 
an explanation for thunder, lightning, 
rain, In the sky there is a 
maiden with a jug full of water, which 
she pours when the earth needs it. She 


and snow: 


vy 


—yPor qué pide usted limosna con dos sombreros? 
Porque uno es los de aca y @! otro po los turistos 
(De “Novedodes 


Visitors’ season is on in Mexico. Asked 
why he is using two hats—one shabby, one 
new—beggar replies, “One is for the people 
here and the other for the tourists.”—Diario 
de Yucatan, from Novedades, 


has a rather mischievous brother who 
sometimes throws stones at the jug, 
thus causing the noises of thunder and 
other phenomena from up there.” In 
striking similarity to the Spain of that 
day, the singers—like court jesters 
were honored by the ruler, and they 
were attached to all the principal 
households. Their moreover, 
resembled the contemporary Spanish 
romances. The system worked so well 
that, as the chronicler Pedro de Cieza 
de Leén put it, “today they can tell 
what happened five hundred years ago 
as if it were ten.” 

Santullano further quotes Garcilaso 
on the highly developed artistic sensi- 


songs, 


bility of the Incas: “Garcilaso observes 
that each song had an exclusive mel- 
ody. 
swain, playing his music at night, told 
his lady and everyone, with his tune, 
the happiness or discontent of his 
spirit, 


‘This was because the enamored 


according to the favor or dis- 
in which he was held. And if 
were two different songs for a 
which of 
them was what the swain wished to 
say. So it may be said he spoke by 
means of his flute.’ Garcilaso 
reports a moving example of the ex- 
tremes the Indian’’ reactions reached. 
A Spaniard met in Cuzco an Indian 
girl with whom he was acquainted, and 
whom he wished to conquer; but she 
rejected him, pleading: ‘Sir, please let 
me go where I am going; that flute 
you hear on the hill calls me with such 
great passion and tenderness that it 
forces me to go there, so that I will be 
his wife and he my husband.’ ” 

The Mexican ballads, like the Incas’, 
“analogous to the jester system 
of Europe, for there are singers, tales 
of greatness, deeds, and praise, pro- 
duced to give enjoyment. Father 
Duran confirms this when he alludes 
to the 
songs, paid to praise the gods in the 
temples. As in Europe, it begins as 
an aristocratic poetry, and again the 
people shortly make it their own, as 
Duran tells us when he speaks of hear- 
ing these songs at public dances. . . . 
So prevalent was the rule of rhythm in 
their lives that, if we interpret Saha- 
gun correctly, when gentlemen went 
out to amuse themselves they carried 
a little reed, ‘and moved it in time to 
— they were saying’ 


favor 
there 


tune, one would not know 


were 


culcapicque or composers of 


a gracious 
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accompaniment which implies a pleas- 
ant conversation. Isn't there in this 
a distant antecedent of the musical 
speech of today’s Mexican?” 

Netzahualcéyotl, fifteenth - century 
king of Texcoco, wrote “a poem that 
would have pleased Jorge Manrique” 
for the fiestas dedicating his new royal 
palace after his marriage; it pointed 
out the brevity of life and the world’s 
pleasures, comparing it with the fleet- 
ing time in which a flower withers. 
Another poem quoted by Santullano 
shows that even then the Valley of 
Mexico was plagued with dust storms. 
And of the Conquest, a Tlaxcalan 
ballad says: 

Now tumbles the wall of the eagles, 

Now tumbles the wall of the Tigers of 

lecuilhuilt, 
For they have come at last, the warriors 
who throw fire! 


Estan exage and 
, No eree usted 


Bored by scare headlines, nearsighted 
Mexican comments: “Don't you think 
they're exaggerating this business of the 
Hoy, Mexico City 


ying saucers? 


PAGE AESOP! a. 

LET ENOUGH PEOPLE get a 
their heads, and no matter how pecu- 
liar it is it will go down in history 
This is the theme of 
a writer in Rio’s Jornal do Commercio 
Particularly, 
he adds, when the mistaken idea has 
“A case 
in point is the Bastille. a decrepit use- 


as gospel truth. 
who signs himself “C. F.” 
been sanctified in literature. 
razed in 


1789 by furious mobs in the belief 
that large segments of the citizenry 


less fortress. stormed and 
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were locked up in it. Instead, the old 
building housed only seven prisoners 

four of them forgers awaiting trial, 
two madmen, and a convicted crimi- 
nal. But, undaunted by this disappoint- 
ment, the attackers proceeded to carry 
the seven prisoners (who belonged 
just where they were, as a matter of 
fact) through the streets in triumph, 
as martyrs of the old régime liberated 
by the people.” 

A less familiar example concerns 
“the blackmailing diplomat Mattioli, 
secretary of state in the Duchy of 
Mantua,” whom Louis XIV secretly 
imprisoned, since in a strict legal sense 
his action was an infringement on 
foreign territory. To preserve the pri- 
soner’s incognito, he was forced to 
keep his face forever hidden behind a 
black velvet mask. “But then Alex- 
andre Dumas took a hand in history 
and Mattioli was transformed into a 
victim of Louis XIV, with his face 
covered not by velvet but by a me- 
chanical mask skillfully constructed of 
iron.” 

Then C. F. puts tongue in cheek and 
tackles his main subject: “The persist- 
ence of final judgments does not apply 
only to men and things. Certain ani- 
mals have also been sacrificed—the 
frog, for instance, a most useful ani- 
mated insecticide which has suffered 
for its ugliness alone; and the lizard, 
an equally beneficial destroyer of 
bothersome little bugs, victim of the 
fact that it looks so much like a minia- 
ture alligator. 

“But the worst injustice of the kind 
on record has to do with LaFontaine’s 
The Grasshopper and the Ant. Accord- 
ing to this fable, so widely dissemi- 
nated for its educational value, ants 
are honest and hard-working and live 
by the sweat of their brow; they put 
something aside for a rainy day and 
carry a bank account and a union 
card, assuring them a retirement fund 
and a pension. 

“The grasshopper, though, was sup- 
posed to be just the opposite 
but a carefree vagabond, singing its 
way through life, neither working nor 
putting anything away. When it got 
hungry and needed shelter, it would 
beg at the ant’s door, and the ant 
(logically enough, albeit a trifle in- 


nothing 


humanely} would slam the door in the 


grasshoppers face, reproaching it 


severely for being such a loafer. 
“The truth is that this fable is a lie, 
even a double lie, for neither ant nor 
grasshopper is anything like what 
LaFontaine said it was. Actually, they 
are just the opposite. But what do you 
want? Tradition carries weight; 
LaFontaine got it from the Greek 
fables, and Greek fables had it from 
Hindu fables. None of these authors 
took the trouble to check their facts. 
“On the other hand, someone else 
did —a Provencal schoolmaster, the 
great entomologist J. Henri Fabre, 
who spent long hours crouched over 
the ground studying the private life of 
insects, among them the ant and the 
grasshopper. Thus he discovered that 
the ant is really an exploiter of others’ 
labor, a merciless gangster, and a 
ferocious cannibal whenever the occa- 
sion arises. The grasshopper never 
would have asked it for food, for it is 
not omnivorous like the ant; it eats in 
its own special way, and in no other. 
“The grasshopper eats the sap of 
trees, piercing the bark with a sort of 


stiletto and drawing in the juice 
through a suction tube. Then the ant, 
which scorns nothing edible, espe- 


cially if obtained by someone else’s 
effort, invites itself to the banquet. 
And the ants come in swarms, without 
shame or fear; for that good-natured 
old giant, the grasshopper, doesn’t 
send them away—it even makes their 
work easier. In view of such toler- 
ance, the exploiters become bold and 
bother the grasshopper. 

“But do you think the grasshopper 
attacks them and crushes them? Not 
at all! It simply shakes the intruders 
off its and takes flight. 
Then it squirts through its posterior a 
sarcastic and harmless fluid, to show 


shoulders 


its scorn and superiority. 

“Once the grasshopper dies, its body 
is immediately pounced upon by the 
ants, which tear it to shreds and de- 
vour it like cannibals, forgetting the 
good giant’s kindness in always allow- 
ing them to share its meals. 

“That’s what J. Henri Fabre made 
of LaFontaine’s fable, but it probably 
didn't help much. Fame and tradition 

especially when clothed in verse 
will always resist truth and fact. That 
is why one finds so many ants and 
walking with 


grasshoppers around 


their roles reversed. 
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POET OF GUATEMALA 


MIcUEL ANGEL AsTURIAS comes from Guatemala. Maya 
Indians live in Guatemala, a fact that is not beside the 
point. The Mayas constitute a special world, and in this 
case special means a great deal. First, they are tradi- 
tionally honest; and second, they are docile. Precisely 
because of this docility, at the point when human 
patience is exhausted, they know just how to rebel against 
their oppressors. The Maya Indian, moreover, remem- 
bers and lives his old culture. Perhaps he knows nothing, 
technically or historically, about his past; it is possible 
that he does not even know for sure whether or not he 
is Mayan. When you ask the Indians where they are 
from, they answer with sureness and elegance, “Don’t 
you see? We are from here.” And if you inquire about 
the language they speak, they reply with a slightly wicked 
smile, “Well, I speak the language.” But, without know- 
ing anything, they dream their primitive world with 
unmistakable clarity and charm. And so the white men 
who live alongside them are infected by the splendor 


of the treasures of an amorphous but profound culture. 
The rich heritage of legends, for example, flows from 
the Indians’ mouths and touches the skin and the souls 


of the newcomers. Furthermore, the region where they 
live—Guatemala, Yucatan, and beyond—is bilingual. 
Spanish and Mayan intertwine, creating a new whole, or 
rather a climate, an atmosphere. It is a delightful envi- 
ronment of silence, peace, and proud rebellion. 

In this world, in this throbbing forest, the poet Miguel 
Angel Asturias, born in Guatemala in 1899, lived his best 
years—the years of youth and spiritual development. 
His new book, Poesia: Sien de Alondra, gives us almost 
all the poems he wrote from 1918 through 1948. 

The best of his literary work has its origin in the 
depths and the remaining sediment of that environment. 
Yesterday it led him to present a bundle of legends 
(Leyendas de Guatemala), today it drives him to create 
his novels (El Senor Presidente), whose setting, while 
local. involves the universal. But there is an unbroken 
current running through his work that we find in his 
poems. They all seem reborn, as if some were always 
breaking off from others and growing to completeness. 
Two tendencies seem to animate them. One, stemming 
from the Indian culture, is not only folklore and legend 
but also a state of mind. (Perhaps this last quality is 
the most important. Because of it, every Indian word 
seems to come to us laden with untransferable wisdom. ) 
And, on the other hand, we can feel in this poet the uni- 


versal poetic experience—and particularly that of Spain. 
He manages to join the two heritages and make a new 


whole of them. 


If there is a thesis—and why shouldn't 


there be, if there is a thesis in Dante, in Fray San Juan 


de la Cruz, and in Milton 


thing directed, 


which contains the fibers of his soul. 


it exists, or rather, pre-exists, 
converted into blood, into the breath of life. 
something the poet has made his own, 


It is some- 


Thus Asturias is 


distant from both the maleficent trends now in vogue 
and also, fortunately, discredited: the plague of political- 


ism and the tricks of juggling. 
Let the scholars track down 


poetry, or it is nothing. 


intentions and expressive memories. 
will find human coals, burning with 
humanity and with poetry. 


through, they 


In him, everything is 


When they are 


Miguel Angel Asturias is a poet through and through. 
If his verses were not there for proof, there would be 


other equally clear evidence in his attitude in observing 
and handling the material that is closest to him, which 
he likes best. The poetic impulse in Asturias expresses 


itself through both verse and prose. 


It is not a question 


of degrees of intensity, but rather of keys, as in music. 
In his prose, the poetry provides the harmony; in his 


verse, it is the melody. 


Examples of his poetry call out 


to be cited, and we must restrain ourselves if we are not 


to go on and on with them. 


random. 


We can just pick a few at 


Thus we find this example of tenderness: 


Madre, si en invierno, después 
de haber cenado, 

estas junto al brasero pensando 
con desgano, 

oidos a la lluvia que cae sobre 
el techo, 

y en eso, puerta y viento... 
Es alguien que ha entrado 

descubierta la frente y herra- 
mienta en la mano, 

levantate a su encuentro porque 
tienes derecho 

de abrazar a tu hijo, de quien 
hiciste un hombre 

que vuelve de la vida con el 
jornal ganado. 


Mother, if some winter's eve- 
ning, after having dined, 
You are sitting by the fire, 

discouraged, thinking, 

When you hear rain falling on 
the roof, 

And just then, a door opening 
and the wind . . . it is some- 
one who has entered, 

Bareheaded, carrying his tools— 

Get up to meet him for you 
have a right 

To embrace your son, whom 
you have made a man, 

Who is coming home from life, 
with the wages he has earned. 


And from this same youthful period we can hear: 


Se defiende la flor con la fra- 
gancia 


The flower defends itself with 
its fragrance 


The serious becomes simple, transparent: 


Mi hijo es una sombra en la 


palma 


de la mano abierta de Nuestro 


Senor 


My son is a shadow in the 
palm 
Of the open hand of Our Lord 
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In the open palm of Our Lord, so small in its human 
form, so infinite in the divine! With how much Indian 
dignity he says: 

Si alguien llama a tu casa, 
no preguntes quién es Don’t ask who it is; 
di, simplemente, pasa. Simply say, Come in. 

Then hear this bitter madrigal of the grown man: 
—Calor junto al brasero 

os pide un extranjero. 


If someone calls at your house, 


\ stranger is asking you 
For warmth by the fire. 

Dile que no quedan sino Tell him only ashes remain. 
cenizas. The warmth of the home 
—El calor de la casa Does not go out or pass 

no se apaga ni pasa. away. 

Dile que no quedan sino Tell him only ashes remain. 

cenizas,. 

Later he becomes more profound: 
ZEn donde esta la aldaba Where is the knocker 
para llamar a la muerte? To call death? 

And we find this splendid line: 
Donde empieza la voz a ser Where the voice begins to be 

lucero the morning star 

To give a real idea of this admirable book we would 
have to quote much more, but it is enough for us to say 
that here is a true poet, honest in his words and inten- 
tion.—Ermilo Abreu Gomez 
PoEsiA: SIEN DE ALoNDRA, by Miguel Angel Asturias. 
With a preface by Alfonso Reyes. Buenos Aires, Argos, 
1949, 253 p. Ten Argentine pesos. 


Drawing by 

Salazar from 

Asturias’ book 
of poems 


LAZAR 


STORY OF ASWORD 


For A LONG TIME the Brazilian novelist Erico Verissimo 
had been thinking of carrying out a monumental plan: 
to write a cyclical novel that would dramatically recon- 
struct the history of the growth of our state, the “old 
and most brave” Province of Sao Pedro do Rio Grande 
do Sul. For at least ten or fifteen years I have sporadic- 
ally followed the unfolding of this ambitious project, into 
which the novelist seemed to be putting his best and most 
daring dreams. 

Verissimo’s novel was to be the history of a family 
against the background of the state’s development, from 
the beginning almost up to our own day. It was to be 
entitled Caravana, to give an idea of motion in time and 
in space. As in life, generation would follow generation, 
and the growth of the province would unfold in all its 
aspects. From the early encampment of assassins and 
thieves of the Penitentiary of Sao Pedro do Rio Grande 
do Sul—the first core of our civilization—through our 
wars: and revolutions, economic, political, and social 
crises would come, little by little, the farms, then the vil- 
lages, the towns and industries, and with them the highly 
stratified society we have now. 

The whole thing would begin in the Sao Miguel Mis- 
sions, where a certain Spanish priest, Padre Alonso, who 
secretly kept a sword, would give shelter to a little Indian 
boy. Baptized as Pedro, brought up by the Jesuits, 
deeply religious and superstitious, our mission Indian, 
having grown into a man, was to escape the total annihi- 
lation of the missions and fall half-dead in back of a 
farm. Picked up by the landowners, he would arouse 
the passionate love of the daughter of the house, Ana 
Terra. A child would be born to them. The girl’s father, 
who belonged to the old “rather-see-my-daughter-dead” 
patriarchal type, in accordance with the moral code of 
the time would have no alternative but to condemn Pedro 
to death. Then, on the eve of a promising harvest, the 
same farm on which the Indian had been executed and 
buried and where father and daughter hardly spoke to 
each other, would know the horrors of a “round-up” 
by attacking Spaniards. Only Ana Terra, the children, 
and her sister-in-law would survive it. 

Then a wagon driver would have pity on them and 
take them on a wearisome, months-long trip up to the 
town of Santa Fé, where a certain Colonel Amaral was 
promoting the settlement of abandoned lands he had 
extorted from the government. There the caravan would 
stop. And Santa Fé, from a small settlement lost in the 
Rio Grande hills, would become a village. then a town, a 
town which was to be a symbol of our civilization, with 
all its characteristic and indispensable ingredients: cattle 
farms, bandit leaders, gamblers, stoic and resigned 
women, the priest and the doctor (both foreigners), the 
lawyer from the North, the store, the wagon drivers, the 
modest church, the more or less opulent two-story houses, 
and the inevitable two families that were powerful rivals. 
Of course one of these families, around which the unsta- 
ble, marginal society was to be formed, would descend 


directly from the Indian of the missions. 7 
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What about the main character in the novel? The 
book was not meant to have one. Only a sword would 
give it unity and continuity: the Toledo sword the priest 
had brought from Spain as a reminder of the extremes 
to which temptation could lead a man. For when he was 
still enslaved to the flesh and to sin, he had bought the 
weapon to kill the husband of his mistress. The sword, 
going from hand to hand, from generation to generation, 
was to have been the true leitmotiv of Erico Verissimo’s 
novel. 

I must confess candidly that I never believed his plan 
was apt to be accomplished. Not that I ever doubted 
his exceptional talents. But the theme seemed to me out 
of proportion, incompatible with the author. How could 
Erico Verissimo, the outspoken enemy of violence and 
brutality, Verissimo the quasi-evangelical reformer, 
reverse himself so completely, to the point of accepting 
the naked realities against which he had always reacted? 
By what strange process of psychological renovation 
would this white gaucho be able to remold his mental 
categories, to face the subjects he had assigned himself? 

So, as Erico told me briefly the road his sword was to 
follow, I could not help but think mischievously of the 
journey reserved by Joao da Ega for his atom, which 
began by rolling around among primitive nebulae, then 
showed up, glowing darkly in the Saints’ clothing, shin- 
ing on the heroes’ swords, throbbing in the poets’ hearts, 
and finally, tired of seeing and hearing and traveling so 
much, rested, writing its memoirs. . . . 

Actually Erico Verissimo’s plan was less ambitious, 
for after all a sword is more tangible and above all less 
diffuse, pretentious, and complex than an atom. But even 
so I doubted. And time seemed to bear me out. After 
the first explanations about Caravana, much water flowed 
down the River Guaiba toward the ocean, many books 
and novels were written by Erico Verissimo: Olhai os 
Lirios do Campo (Consider the Lilies of the Field), 
O Resto é Silencio (The Rest is Silence)—both published 
in English translation—Saga, Gato Preto em Campo de 
Neve (Black Cat on a Snow Field), A Volta do Gato Preto 


(The Return of the Black Cat). And the great story- 
teller went on, unaltered, firm, always himself. 

And the sword? Had it been forgotten or buried for 
good? Not at all. The tremendous sword would not rest 
until it could be brought to the surface, though in the 
process it might have to stir up the most violent changes 
and liberations in the innermost recesses of the subcon- 
scious where it had lodged. Oh, wonderful sword! In 
the middle of 1949 I began to hear about it again. 
Verissimo wrote me saying that Caravana was going full 
blast. He had reached page 100. From then on, it was 
like ballot counting: 200, 300, 1000, 1500 typewritten 
pages. There was only this difference: the book was 
no longer to be called Caravana. Now it was to be O 
Tempo e o Vento (Time and the Wind). The first vol- 
ume is proving a sensation, the greatest publishing event 
of the day in Brazil. A second will bring the story down 
to our time. 

What a book! It isn’t exactly a book, it’s a national 
monument. The impossible has come to pass. I have 
become a walking exclamation point. I can’t get over 
the shock and surprise. My friend Verissimo let go his 
heavy load of inhibitions and reticence and, leaving cari- 
catures aside, showed our state in a well-deserved, superb, 
sun-baked mural, flooded with poetry and truth. 

Who could have foreseen that the man who wrote 
Clarissa, the chamber-music novelist, the children’s-story 
escapist, would finally vigorously grab hold of reality 
and squeeze out every drop of its essence? But that is 
precisely what happened. Verissimo left nothing behind; 
he did not hesitate, withdraw, beat around the bush. In 
his mural, as in Greek bas-reliefs, nothing is missing. 
Here is the whole history of Rio Grande, both the bar- 
baric and the civilized. Everything in this prodigious 
book, immense and telluric, has the dimensions of the 
classics. Erico wrote everything: drama, geography, 
sociology, essay, folklore. But above all, though he is 
no historian, like Goethe, he wrote history, poetically and 
intuitively living it as a contemporary of every age. 

Before O Tempo e o Vento, whenever one mentioned 
Erico Verissimo, one could safely say things like “a 
talented writer,” “great technique and virtuosity serving 
an extraordinary vocation as a story-teller.” Now one 
must think of new and larger dimensions with which to 
place and classify him.—Vianna Moog 


O Tempo E 0 Vento. I: O ContinentE, by Erico Veris- 
simo. Porto Alegre, Editéra Globo, 1949. 639 p. 
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MoRE THAN A NOVEL, the latest book by Rubén Dario, 
son of the great Nicaraguan poet, is a terrible indictment 
of a situation said by the author to have prevailed until 
recently in Argentina’s southernmost territory. It is 
from this, point of view, rather than as a work of fiction, 
that La Amargura de la Patagonia (The Bitterness of 
Patagonia) is impressive and disturbing. The drama of 
the souls lost in that “white hell” is poignant and conveys 
a sense of tragic hopelessness. Were it not for the seal 
of authenticity given the book by the author's introduc- 
tory note that “the situations appearing in the pages of 
this work . . . are real,” the reader would scarcely believe 
the saga of the women who crossed the Andean frontier 
in order that their sons could be born Chilean and thus 
obtain, in Argentina, the protection of a Chilean consul 
against their own authorities; or the methods by which 
Argentine land owners could be deprived of their 
properties. 

The people who in this novel converge upon Patagonia 
come from all parts of the world and all stations of life: 
Don Damian Trejos, alias Jaime Abreu, alias Jaime 
Valle, alias Felipe Nuno, sought for murder by the police 
of Vigo, Spain, and of the state of Ceara, Brazil; James 
Cameron, the hard-headed, family-loving Scottish veteri- 
narian; the ct-devant Edouard Quillain, alias “Propina,” 
alias “Gougouse,” alias Fernan Carpentier, a French thief 
and deserter whom several years in the prison of Ushuaia 
provide with a new virginity and the name of Albert 
Bidonart; Olaf Felstad, the good Norwegian doctor; and 
many others. They have little in common, except that 
they all go to Patagonia for one and the same purpose: 
to make money. But while Trejos and Bidonart reach 
the top of the ladder and obtain control of the police and 
even of the officials in charge of the distribution of fiscal 
lands, the doctor and the veterinarian, who do not want 
to bow to the tyranny of political bosses, are run out of 
the land, as are many Argentine estancieros who try 
vainly to interest the federal government in the desperate 
plight of their countrymen. 

It is on this note of bitterness that the book ends, 
brightened only by the statement of Doctor Felstad, who 
confides to a friend that he is happy because “the rudder 
has given a new course to the ship. . . . Patagonia is 
heading for a safe harbor.” 

But the struggle against men and authorities is not 
the only one Patagonians have to wage. Other enemies 
give them no truce: the climate, loneliness. . . . There is 
a scene where the doctor, after traveling hundreds of 
miles in a useless effort to bring help to a child, is 
trapped alone in his car on a road which the thawing 
snow has turned into a torrent. His fight to preserve 
sanity, against solitude, against silence, against himself 
and the delusions of his senses, is one of the book's most 
gripping episodes. 

As a work of fiction, however. the least that can be 
said about La Amargura de la Patagonia is that Rubén 
Dario’s approach is different from that which any mod- 
ern American writer, North or South, would use in a 
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' Santa Cruz—a very secondary figure himself—once had 


novel of this kind. Unfortunately, in order to arrive at 
the engrossing part of Rubén Dario’s book, the reader 
must first fight his way through a hundred pages of 
linguistic preciosities and a maze of insignificant details, 
often contradictory, most of which have no bearing what- 
soever on Patagonia or its bitterness. The fact, for 
instance, that the British honorary vice-consul in Poncial, 


a fiancée who later married a manufacturer of tennis 
rackets does not make Patagonia any more or less bitter. 
Nor were there in Patagonia or anywhere else in the 
world any “very old and dilapidated” Fords in 1904 
or 1905. 
; Also, I suppose that most of the people who read 
Rubén Dario’s novels can deal more or less successfully 
with his numerous sentences and quotations in English, 
French, Portuguese, criollo dialect and even gallego— 
some of them very pretty, as for instance this quotation 
from the old Galician poem: 

Lugar mais hermoso 

N-o mundo wachara 

Q’aquel en Galicia... 
But when the reader is confronted with a two-page letter 
in what one surmises is Norwegian, preceded by the 
author’s casual remark that “The letter is worth quot- 
ing,” one is—well, a little baffled. 

Despite its artistic limitations, however, La Amargura 
de la Patagonia is a portentous document.—Federico 
del Villar 
La AMARGURA DE LA Pataconta, by Rubén Dario (Hijo). 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Nova, 1949. 
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GUARANI SPOKEN HERE 
(Continued from page 11) 

Paraguayans still reflect the traditional shyness that 
geographical and historical isolation imprinted upon 
them. Essentially, their colonial history was no different 
from that of the other Spanish colonies in the New 
World except that they were more remote from the Crown 


and consequently more independent. They view with con- 
siderable national pride the efforts of Antequera and his 
Comuneros in 1721-25, regarding him as one of the first 
Americans to assert New World independence. 

As the earliest Spanish settlement in lower South 
America, Asuncién became the center of conquest for 
the whole River Plate region. It was also an outpost 
against the Portuguese bandeirantes who were then push- 
ing westward from Sao Paulo. Later, as other Spanish 
settlements grew up and gold and silver were discovered, 
Paraguay’s importance declined and the Crown became 
indifferent—a fact some historians believe explains the 
early development of a marked nationalism in Paraguay. 

It was fairly easy under these circumstances for Fl 
Supremo, José Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, to decree 
the country’s complete autonomy. In due time, after San 
Martin, Bolivar, and Pedro I had assured South Amer- 
ica’s liberty, Paraguay became independent de jure as 
well as de facto. 

Today Francia is recognized as the hero of national 
independence. Educated in the Catholic Church, he seems 
to have turned to atheism or agnosticism in later life. 
For nearly forty years, he ruled with an iron hand. His 
isolationist policies were strictly enforced, though he once 
compromised by granting asylum to Uruguay’s national 
hero, José Gervasio Artigas. Through forced suicide or 
execution Francia eliminated all opposition. When he 
died, the country was fairly prosperous, but had received 
little or no training in self-government. 

Paraguay was juridically organized and opened to out- 
side commerce under the regime of Carlos Antonio 
Lopez, who eventually succeeded Francia. By the time 
of his death in 1862, some industry and foreign com- 
merce were flourishing. 

Carlos Antonio was succeeded by his son, Francisco 
Solano. Three years later Paraguay was plunged into 
the War of the Triple Alliance—Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. Like Brazil, Paraguay seemed destined to avoid 
the horrors and sufferings of war at its birth, only to 
undergo tragic growing pains later. The War of the 
Triple Alliance almost wrecked Paraguay as a nation. 
Out of a total population conservatively estimated at 
525,000 in 1865 (in his Woman on Horseback, William 
E. Barrett uses the figure 1,337,489), only 221,079 were 
left in 1871. A 60 per cent casualty figure is extremely 
high even with present-day refinements in the art of 
human destruction. 

The result of Lépez’ refusal to surrender when every- 
thing was lost tends to confirm Benjamin Franklin’s 
dictum that there never was a good war nor a bad peace. 
To a foreigner, such intransigence is hard to appreciate, 
more difficult to judge. Even in Paraguay Lopez’ name 
was ignored for several decades afterward. But as Pel- 


International soccer match in 


Asuncion 


Lejt: Cowboy, wearing the baggy 
trousers called bombachas, 
leaves his horse at home for 

a boat trip; Paraguay means 
“place with a great river” 


Below: Paraguay has its share 


Above: Strange musical instrument 
played in melancholy mood 


Right: Paraguayan farmer; 
the country’s rich crop land j 
is concentrated in the East OF: 


Scene in the campaiia, which 
hee in Paraguay means anything 
outside of Asuncion 
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minder of the city’s long history 


ham Horton Box pointed out in The Origins of the Para- 
guayan War (translated into Spanish by Pablo Max 
Ynsfran), the war was not so simple a matter as some 
historians would have us believe. Today a revisionist 
movement in Paraguay. which has received considerable 
impetus from Chaco War veterans, claims through its 
chief spokesmen Juan E. O'Leary and Manuel Dominguez 
that the War of the Triple Alliance was the true war of 
Paraguayan independence. They argue—and logically— 
that Lopez thought the Allied powers would destroy Para- 
guayan independence forever, that he preferred to die 
rather than submit to this. Hence his last words: “I die 
with my country,” instead of the more common, “I die 
for my country.” He could not foresee, of course, that 
the Allies would scarcely oceupy Asuncién before open 


rivalry broke out among them, assuring Paraguay’s 
Now Francisco Solano Lépez is 


future independence. 
considered Paraguay’s greatest national hero, a view that 


Modern residence in Asuncién, a city of tree-lined avenues 
and beautiful gardens 


seems to be gaining ground among some Brazilians and 
Argentines. The revisionists maintain that if Francia 
created Paraguayan independence and Carlos Antonio 
was the organizer, El Mariscal Lopez preserved it for 
posterity. 

For eight years after the war, Paraguay was occupied 
by foreign armies, and until long afterward its internal 
government was deeply influenced by outsiders. Para- 
guayans were left with a national inferiority complex. 
later corrected by the Chaco War. Meanwhile, a period 
of national apathy set in, and few presidents served out 
the term for which they were elected. 

The Chaco War with Bolivia between 1932 and 1935 
did more than restore Paraguayan confidence. It 
developed outstanding leaders like José Félix Estigarri- 
bia, whose untimely death during his presidency deprived 
the country of experienced, tempered, and authoritative 
advice from a great soldier-statesman. 

Ever since the young veterans brought back new hope 
and faith in their country, Paraguay has made amazing 
strides. Joint U.S.-Paraguayan missions in public health 
and agriculture have done much to bolster the country’s 
economy. Immigration has been encouraged, and the 
arrival of large groups of Mennonites has helped dis- 
prove the Paraguayans’ theory that the Chaco wilderness 
cannot be tamed. 

Practically all the population is concentrated in the 
fertile eastern section of the country. gently rolling except 
for a small range of mountains near the northeastern 
border. There the vegetation is lush, and agriculture 
flourishes. On the other hand, Paraguayans claim that 
in the Chaco there is not even a tree without thorns. True. 
the huge estate of the Casado family in Puerto Casado 
at one time reputed to be the largest ranch in the world 
the holdings at Puerto Fonciére. and the International 
Products Corporation properties at Puerto Pinasco are 
turning out tannin, beef, and hides. But they lie on the 
banks of the Paraguay River. the nation’s transportation 
and communication lifeline. Day and night large river 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Srta. Zoila Berckemeyer (left) niece of Peruvian Ambassador 
Fernando Berckemeyer; the Ambassador, a his wife, with artist 
Reynaldo Luza (right), admire his portrait of Sra. 

de Berckemeyer at opening of exhibition in PAU 


Below: Students from New York University’s Inter-American Law 
Institute sit in on May 15 meeting of the Inter-American Bar 
Association at Pan American Union 


Above: Dr, Alberto Lleras (at right in all pictures), OAS Secretary 
General, recently returned from a tour of nations in the Caribbean 
area where he urged ratification of inter-American documenta, He ia 
shown with President Juan José Arévalo of Guatemala (top), 
President Juan Manuel Gdlvez of Honduras (center), and 

President Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua 
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Holding animal to be vaccinated. Hostile at first, Jarmers now 
gladly cooperate in Aleman-Ortiz Garza plan 


AFTOSA TAKES A BEATING 

(Continued from page 5) 

makes a monthly cash payment, also furnishes buildings, 
soldiers, and so on. Throughout the vaccination phase 
of the fight, the cost to the U. S. Government has been 
about $2,000,000 a month, but with vaccination termi- 
nating in July, this amount will be substantially reduced. 
Since the beginning of the program, the United States 
has spent an estimated $140,000,000 combatting foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico. 

Because Mexico suffered the loss of the sale of nearly 
half a million head of livestock to its northern neigh- 
bor each year, as a relief measure the U. S. Commodity 
Credit Corporation encouraged the development of a 
meat-canning industry in the northern states of Mexico 
where there had been no infection. All meat canned by 
these plants was purchased by the U. S. Government 
under contract for shipment to countries being aided by 
the Marshall Plan and relief agencies. Moreover, dur- 
ing 1948, 1949, and 1950 the Commission purchased 
some 171,852 head of cattle for vaccine production at 
a cost of $6,746,063. The cattle raisers of northern 
Mexico are at present attempting to develop a market 
abroad for frozen meat products. 

It is almost impossible to distinguish between the 
two nationalities represented in Commission personnel, 
now that psychological and personal problems have been 


ironed out. Spanish and English are spoken interchange- 
ably. U. S. employees celebrate Mexican national holi- 
days, and the Mexicans join in those of the U. S. A. 
The Commission has its own bowling league, with people 
from the United States and Mexico playing on the same 
teams. Mexican Commission employees entertain their 
U. S. counterparts in their homes, and at Christmas time 
participate in the old U. S. custom of exchanging gifts. 
All this was the result of an early decision by Lic. Flores 
and General Johnson that anyone not willing to work 
with his counterpart, who showed any ill feeling what- 
soever toward the other’s country, or indicated an unwill- 
ingness to work for the best interests of the joint organi- 
zation, would be dropped at once from the payroll. 

Opposition by U. S. cattlemen and skepticism from 
veterinary scientists has turned to praise and optimism. 
The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
and the New Mexico Cattle Raisers’ Association both 
passed resolutions commending the Commission and 
offering full support. Dr. Jacob Traum of the Univer- 
sity of California, one of the world’s leading authorities 
on aftosa, stated that the vaccine produced in Mexico was 
subjected to the most rigid test known to veterinary 
scientists and the campaign had an excellent chance for 
success. After his visit to the Commission, Dr. Adrian 
Malaga Alva, Chief of the Faculty of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, 
stated that Mexico’s vaccine was the best in the world. 
Dr. Antonio Cassamagnaghi, Director of the Institute of 
Bacteriology and Contagious Diseases in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, said: “I am ready to confess that I came to 
Mexico prepared to criticize, but instead I have learned 
much during my visit. I shall make an effort to see to 
it that all countries afflicted with aftosa send representa- 
tives to Mexico to have an opportunity to see and learn 
what has been done in the hope that they may apply the 
system of improvements in their own countries.” 

Farm editors, scientists, laymen. all who have seen it 
in action, leave impressed by the Joint Commission’s 
singleness of purpose and deep sense of dedication. U. S. 
Congressional Committees that have observed the cam- 
paign have remarked on its smooth operation. Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon said: “It is one of the world’s 


outstanding examples of public relations.” Following an 
inspection tour by the Subcommittee on Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease of the Senate’s Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee, Chairman Edward J. Thye of Minnesota 
said: “You gentlemen are accomplishing what three years 


igo was believed to be impossible.” 

Governor Allen Shivers of Texas, who came to Mexico 
© present to President Aleman a resolution passed by 
he Texas Legislature, pointed up the international rami- 
fications of the project when he called it “an example of 
10w two great Republics can solve their problems work- 
ng shoulder to shoulder. The Republic of Mexico and 
he United States of America in collaboration are solv- 
ng a problem that will inure to the benefit of mankind. 
10t only to both our countries, but, we believe, to all 
he world. We know of no other like undertaking of 
such gigantic proportions.” 

. R. Noyes (left), Associate Co-Director, 


ng with Lic. Francisco Tovar, Mexican 
of the Procurement Division 
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Answers on Page 47 


1. Many American countries must find 
ways to retain the soil’s fertility. Here a 
Clayton County, lowa, farm shows how it 
is done on the U. S. Great Plains. Is the 
method terracing, strip planting, or irri- 
gation? 

= 

2. Skier takes to the air on an Andean 
slope. From just north of Santiago south 
to Puerto Montt is choice skiing terrain in 
what South American country? 


“we 


3. Porterios take visitors to see the 
cathedral in Lujan which has two 340-foot 
spires and 25 white marble chapels. It was 
built in honor of Our Lady of Lujan, 


patroness of their country, ——— 


4. Market in the town which was the 
second Spanish capital of Guatemala; its 
name means, literally, “ancient.” Would 
you say it is Quirigué, Guatemala City, 
Puerto Barrios, or Antigua? 


5. Breakwater at a seaside city near * 


Lima that has been Peru's chief port since 
Conquest days. Do you know if it is Callao, 
Mollendo, or Trujillo? 


6. Bolivia boasts some of the world’s 
highest mountains. Although others are 
higher, the two most famous are probably 
Illimani (21,184 ft.) and ———————— 
(21,320 ft.), shown here. Is it Aconcagua, 
Popocatépetl, or Hlampua? 

“wa 

7. City marked on map is best known as 
an Amazon River port and northern Brazil's 
leading air terminal. Is it Manaus, Recife, 
or Belém? 

8. Bananas, pictured ripening in a spe- 
cially heated room, are a major item in 
Central American economy. In_ coffee- 
growing countries, they are often: given 
to workers as part pay; allowed to rot for 
fertilizer; or hung to attract insects that 
pollenize coffee blossoms? 

“we 

9. Nicaragua’s capital sits on the shores 
of the lake that bears its name. Destroyed 
by earthquake and fire in 1931, it has been 
rebuilt and now has a population of around 
130,006. Can you name it? 


10. Derricks rise from Venezuela’s oil 
rich Lake Maracaibo near Lagunilla, an 
important oil town on the swampy lake 
shore. Do you know if the country ranks 
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GUARANI SPOKEN HERE FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 42) ‘ 
J pag RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 


boats ply as far south as Buenos Aires and Montevideo, “Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WQOXR, New 
as far north as Corumba. In the inky blackness of the York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
night, when the untrained eye cannot distinguish between supplies most of the music. 
water and jungle, the Paraguayan pilots sail the river 1. OIGA VIEJO LO QUE DIGO Puerto Rican Seis Cagueno. 
DECIAN LOS PASTORES Puerto Rican Aguinaldo. 
S.M.C. 1219 
Both seis and aguinaldo are characteristically Puerto Rican forms, 
Los Jibaros Alegres is the appropriate name of the performing 
flies is enough to persuade anyone of the Chaco’s hos- group, for jibaros are the Hispanic country folk of the island of 
tility. With a sting that penetrates thick woolen socks Borinquén. The seis, an alternating song and rapid dance, is a 
and shirts, they yield to nothing in ferocity. Water is decidedly rural evolution from the contradanza and zapateo of 
southern Spain. The aguinaldo is a Christmas carol or villancico, 
another problem; the Chaco War has been termed “a 
je "ae also of Old World origin but now absolutely Puerto Rico’s own, 
battle for water wells. Lack of communication and sung and played by people from one end of the island to the 
transportation also challenges human initiative. Yet other. Typical accompaniment is supplied by the seis, a small six- 
extensive exploratory work indicates that the region may string guitar, and by gourds that are variously scraped and rattled. 
contain rich mineral deposits, and initial development 2. UN CORAZON Mexican Bolero. 
VAGABUNDO Mexican Bolero. Victor 23-1431 
‘ : ‘ Fernando Fernandez is an extremely popular young singer with 
in both its eastern and western sections. 1h unusually fine, rich voice which he uses to great advantage in 
both of these romantic boleros. His phrasing is sophisticated and 
Left: Dictator Francia, militant —_—_ subtle, his sense of timing and of dynamics extremely skillful. 
isolationist who paved the way Where “A Heart” has a slow, dreamy quality, the “Vagabond” is 


jor Paraguayan independence ent and spirited. The Orquesta Rafael de Paz is also note- 


with the ease of an experienced driver tooling along a 
four-lane highway in broad daylight. 
An encounter with the Chaco’s mosquitoes, gnats, and 


is under way. Paraguay has plenty of undeveloped land 


‘is —=— contributing a first-class background for this attractive 

Below: President Francisco a = Although Latin America has its quota of outstanding 
Solano Lopez, ignored for two * 

generations after his death, is 

now Paraguay’s national hero 


women singers, never before have we had the good fortune to dis- 
ates cover three of the top representatives with recordings (listed 
below) all available here in one month. 

BESOS BRUJOS Argentine Tango. 

or COMO EL PAJARITO Argentine Cancién. Victor 38209 
Libertad Lamarque is not only an idol in her native Argentina, 
but, via films and records, has built up an enormous following all 
over Latin America. Her voice has a unique intensity that 
narrowly escapes shrillness, but her interpretations are so skillful 
and sincere, her musicianship so complete, that this quality of 
itself becomes extraordinarily appealing. The tango here brings 
out this particular dramatic intensity perfectly, and the buoyant, 
lyrical birdsong shows an entirely different side of Lamarque’s 


ou 


versatile fascination. 
4. EL ALMA DE LAS MARACAS Capricho Son. 
VERDE LUNA Cancion Espanola. Victor 23-1478 
CS a Teresa Acosta, Venezuela’s leading cancionera, shares with 
- Lamarque the gift of generating fiery intensity, but her voice is 
deep and husky, and she shades and handles it knowingly. “Spirit 
of, the Maracas.” in which she deals expertly with complicated 
rhythm-pattern, has a good deal of Cuban flavor. Those who saw 
the film “Blood and Sand” will undoubtedly recall Verde Luna, 
As for Paraguayans’ awareness of the United States, composed by the Spanish guitarist Vicente Gomez. Richly textured 
coincidence has played a curious role. President Ruther- with sensuous Moorish overtones, its harmonies are elusive and 
nostalgic. Senorita Acosta gives the song a very moving inter- 
pretation, and the Orquesta Radio Caracas fulfills its obligations 
apie . i with rich, full-bodied color. 
to administer his ranch, are the representatives of the 5. AMO TU YANE! Chilean Cancion. 
“great democracy of the North” most familiar to Para- CORRIO LLANERO Venezuelan Corrio. London R. 10064 
fuayans. They regard the decision made in their favor Of the three singers discussed here, Chilean Rosita Serrano enjoys 
the most widespread fame. For several years she has been a 
sensational success in Europe, Scandinavia, England, New York, 
4 and Hollywood, besides South America. She is a fabulously beau- 
a bitter period in their history. Mr. Long’s claim to tifal girl—the daughter of an opera singer—whoee performance 
fame rests on less stable grounds. During the Chaco is invariably highly stylized and cosmopolitan even in such tradi- 
War, for purely demagogic reasons he denounced a U. S. tional songs as the old Chilean Amo Tu Yanei, an Indian-inspired 
slave-song. You sense her unmistakable showmanship on both sides 
of this disc, and her perfectly trained voice is a rare pleasure. 
? a ae Contrasted to the tenderly sung mournful lament, the corrio is 
the Chaco there is today a small post called Fortin Mr. embellished by ripples and whistles. Both brilliant interpretations 
Long and a road known as Ruta Senador Long. are skillfully accompanied by guitar. ar 
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ford B. Hayes, together with Huey P. Long and some 
cowboys who migrated to the Chaco with Tex Rickard 


in 1878 by President Hayes regarding Argentine claims 
to the Chaco as one of the few encouraging events during 


oil company in a Senate speech for interfering on the 
side of Bolivia. As a result. in the western outposts of 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Samurt A. Montacur, who wrote 
Aftosa Takes a Beating,” is in a 
ion to know all about it. Until 

ntly he was Information Director 

of the U. S. section of the Mexico- 
United States Commission for the 
Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease in Mexico. Stationed in Panama 
the U. S. Air Foree during the 

ir, he had a chance to visit all the 
Central American countries plus 
Ecuador and Peru. Mr. Montague is 
a journalism and advertising graduate of the University of 
Missouri, has been a reporter, photographer, publicity manager, 
editor, publisher, advertising agency executive, and public rela- 
counselor. He’s a native of New Orleans, has a wife and 


hildren. 


Erna Fercusson, author of “What 
About Our Indian GI?”, has lived 
near the Pueblos most of her life. 


Born in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
sixty-odd years ago, she is the daugh- — 
ter of a southerner who went west in 
stagecoach days. Miss Fergusson’s first 
book, Dancing Gods, published in 
), is about Southwestern Indians 
their ceremonies. Her other books 
reflect her interests and her 
travels: Fiesta in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, Our Southwest, Our Hawaii, Chile, and Cuba. Her 
Mexican Cookbook is a collection of authentic New Mexican 
As a Red Cross representative during World War I she 
visited every nook and cranny of her state, acquiring a vast 
knowledge of the land and its people, and it is as an authority on 
the Southwest that she is best known. In the past two years she 
has brought out two more books, Albuquerque and Murder and 
Mystery in Neu 
Armitage. When 


takes an active part in civic affairs. 


recipes. 


Mexico, assisted by top book designer Merk 


not traveling, she lives in Albuquerque and 


Ecuadorean writer, poet, and diplomat 
Cresro spent the years 1941 
to 1944 as his country’s Minister to 
Costa Rica. There he passed many 
enjoyable hours with Joaquin Garcia 
Monge, the “Don Joaquin” he de- 
bes in this issue. For sixteen years 
member of the 
adorean diplomatic service, filling 
posts in New York and Washington 
before going to Central America. He 
“has written 

and one of his war poems was selected by the Saturday Review 
of Literature for the world anthology The Poetry of Freedom, 
edited by the late William Rose Benét. In 1945 Mr. Crespo 
became UNRRA representative in Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, and for a time was personal representative of UNRRA’s 
Director General on special missions in Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, — 
and Panama. He joined the staff of Americas in 1949, and at pres- 
ent is working with the UN Food and Agriculture Organization. 


Crespo was a 


poetry for many years, 


Bolivia, and 


Americas’ staff member Geonce C. Compton, author of “Bank of 


the World” in this issue, majored in a combination of economics, — ee. ee 
history, and political science at Princeton University’s School of — 
While still an undergraduate he 


International and Public Affairs. 
won a summer scholarship to Hawaii, where he gathered material 
for a prize-winning thesis on racial groups and their position in 
Hawaii's economic pattern. After graduation he received a Roose- 
velt Fellowship to study the labor movement in Chile. He is 
married, has a baby daughter, and has been with the Pan Ameri- 


can Union four years 


=> 


— 7. Belém 
oes fy &. Allowed to rot for fertilizer 


Most Americas readers know the 
name Joun McApams as the signa- 
ture on communiques related to sub- 
scriptions, bills, and renewals above 
the title “Circulation Manager.” But 
he has beld many other posts includ- 

g that of U. S. military attaché in 
During his two-year stay 

that country he collected. the 
aterial for his article, “Guarani 
woken Here.” Born in Puerto Rico 
a Hoosier father and a Puerto 
ed in law, government, economics, 
and history at the University of Puerto Rico and Fordham Uni- 
versity. In Puerto Rico, no sooner was he established as a gov- 
ernment and history instructor at his alma mater, than war broke 
out and he volunteered for the Army. He did intelligence and 
public relations work before his Paraguayan duty, graduated from 
the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia, and the Command 
and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where at 
one time he edited the English and Spanish editions of the Mi/i- 
tary Review. Then he was transferred to Washington, left the 
Army, and came to the Pan American Union. 


iraguay. 


While Avex D. Hawkes was still a 
at, small boy, his family moved away 
ie from the icy winters of their native 


Maine to the balmier Florida clime. 

Poking around in central Florida 

Ft s when he was about twelve years old, 
~ \lex got interested in plants, and now 
recognized 
ithority on orchids and palms. He 
iblished his first technical article at 
fifteen and has since worked with the 
New York Botanical Garden and the 
During the war he served in 
1, and as a Portuguese interpreter-translator 

Brazilian Expeditionary Force and Brazilian Air Force. 
He was graduated from the University of Miami in 1947 and 
lives near Miami in a jungle-like setting. He is now planning his 
second one-man art show of non-botanical drawings and has two 


twenty-three he’s a 


Museum. 


tory 


with the 


books coming out this year, one on orchids, the other on palms. 


Americas’ book reviewers this month include Brazilian novelist 
and essayist ViaNN«A Mooc, now with the Brazilian Treasury Dele- 
gation in New York, who discusses O Tempo e o Vento, latest 
novel by a fellow gatcho (citizen of Rio Grande do Sul State), 
Erico Verissimo. ltalian-born Frvenico pet Vittar, who spent 
many years as a newspaperman in Latin America, considers the 
novel on life in Patagonia by Rubén Dario, son of the Nicaraguan 
poet, who has lived in Argentina for many years. Dr, Ermito 
Annet Gomez of the Pan American Union discusses Miguel Angel 
\sturias’ poetry 


1. Strip planting 
2. Chile 

3. Argentina 
1. Antigua 

5. Callao 3 


9. Managua 
10. First 
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Mrs. Clara K. Reyher use this letter to let your readers know of her achievements. 
- Emerson S Mrs. James Riley 
*# Gary, Indi Caracas, Venezuela 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR M2s 4 aE a j Everyday. She is the first North American woman to be so honored 


by the Government. 
FIGURES OF CHRIST Mrs. Kamen-Kaye’s column in the English section of La Esfera, 
Dear Sir: Caracas newspaper, is well-known to caraquenos. For years her 
. . » Would you be able to use as the front cover sometime a writings have been a source of information and interest for 
picture of the Christ of the Andes and of the Christ monument travelers and residents alike. She has also edited an anthology 
at Rio? . . . I do not have a good picture of either and should entitled Speaking of Venezuela, and is a member of the Board of 
like to have the students see the difference in them. Directors of the Centro Venezolano-Americano. I hope you can 


Dear Sir: 

It occurs to me that Mr. Oscar Galeno Cortés, a Chilean who 
has spent over forty years of his life promoting Pan Americanism, 
should be given some measure of recognition along with his latest 
project. As a symbol of American friendship, Mr. Galeno con- 
ceived the idea of planting in Golden Gate Park near San Fran- 
cisco a Pan American Garden containing a tree characteristic of 
each country. Sponsored by the Pan American Societies of San 
Francisco, Oakland, and neighboring communities, the garden was 
dedicated on April 9 as part of the area’s Pan American Week 
celebration. 


Edward E. Colman 
The adove-mentioned statues {see photographs) are the two most San Francisco, Calif. 
famous figures of Christ in the Americas. Both are called Christ 
the Redeemer. The one with arms outstretched stands atop 
Corcovado (Hunchback) Mountain overlooking Rio de Janeiro’s GRAPHICS CREDITS 

harbor. The Christ of the Andes can be visited most easily by (Listed from left to right, top to bottom) 

motor trip or horseback from Puente del Inca on the way from Inside Front Cover Courtesy National Gallery of Art, Bliss Collection 
Argentina to Chile. The statue is erected on top of a 13,450-foot William A. Palma 


mountain on the Chile-Argentina frontier. Its feet rest on Samuel A. Montague (2 , = 
Samuel A. Montague Nifiez, Jr 
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5 William A. Palma--Samuel A. Montacue—Daniel 
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stone hemisphere and one hand is raised in benediction over the 
two countries while the other carries a cross. 
JUSTICE WHERE JUSTICE IS DUE 
Dear Sir: 
Mr. Justice Holmes has been accused of many things, such 


Nafiez, Jr. 
Dr. De Varona 
Owen, Black Star— Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions— 
Black Star 

11 Three Lions—Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions (2) 
12, 13 Eugen Berg Hassell (6) 
17, 21 Courtesy U. S. Indian Service (6) 

18 Barnes & Caplin-—-Courtesy Indian Service (2) 

19 Globe for Indian Service Courtesy Indian Service 

20 «Art Riley, Walt Disney Studios—Josef Muench 
Samuel A. Montague (4) 
Octavio Fonseea (5) Fa 
Octavio Fonseca (3)--Courtesy Grace Line 
Seott Seegers—Octavio Fonseca (2) 


as at the age of ninety wishing to be seventy so he could admire 
feminine beauty more effectively, but never of being a Chief 
Justice of the United States—in re your book review on page 38 
of your May 1950 issue. Although he served on the supreme 


bench for over three decades, he was never its presiding judge. 
Since constitutional law is one of the subjects I like to read on, 

| am glad to see you print something on it—even if it is just a F. Adethardt (2) 

book review. 30 «6Charles Perry Weimer, Three Lions 
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31 Severin, Three Lions 
John McAdams 88, 84 Wolf, Semana (2) 
Chevy Chase, Md. 41 Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions—Three Lions—Fenno 
J bs, Thr Lions Black St (3) 
Reader McAdams is right. The reference should have been to 2 mp Three Lions 
Charles Evans Hughes, who was Chief Justice trom 1930 to 1941. 44 Daniel Néfiez, Jr.-William A. Palma 
5 No. 1, Courtesy Soil Conservation Service--No. 3. 
DARNED GOOD NEIGHBORS Courtesy Moore-MceCormack Lines---No. 5, Courtesy 
Grace Line 6, José Orsini--No, 10, Courtesy 
Dear Sir: ’ Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
We of Caracas are proud that the Venezuelan Ministry of Edu- 46 From O'Leary's El Mariscal Solano Lépez (2) 
cation’s award of the Medal of Honor for Public Instruction has 
> : Inside Back Cover Three Lions 
been presented to Dorothy Kamen-Kaye for her book Caracas Outside Back Cover Courtesy Moore-MeCormack Lines 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


48 Opposite: Youngsters in Asuncion, Paraguay, play at foot of flowering frangipani tree (see page 9) 
Back cover: Obelisk in Buenos Aires commemorates four hundredth anniversary of the founding of the city in 1536 
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adios 


